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me oi shoul i not be forgotten that Governor TANNER 
\B is’ still at the head of the government of IIli- 
nois. and that he continues to neglect to enforce 
the laws and to protect the colored miners who 
have come from Alabama to work within the 
borders of his State. Riots have occurred at Pana 
within the week, and all that the Governor has 
seen fit to do has been to order the disarma- 
ment of all parties. Now it is clearly right for 
him to order the disarmament of the rioters, but 
it is not right for him to order the negroes to 
disurm, because they are simply defending them- 
selves from. the attacks which have been enecour- 
aged by his own attitude. Itisa fact that nothing 
has been suggested in the way of Federal interfer- 
ence. Practically the Constitution of the United 
States, so far as it guarantees protection to citizens 
of the State of Alabama within the State of Illi- 
nois, is a dead letter. 


| 

TRUE bills of indictment have been found against 
Senator QUAY, his son_RicHarD R. Quay, former 
State-Treasurer BENJAMIN J. Haywoop, JOHN &. 
HopkKIns, and others, for what practically amounts 
to embezzlement of the funds of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Tlie case against Senator Quay has 
been set forth in these “columns, and it is a very 
strong one presumptively. It is a disgrace to *the 
State that such a man as he should be a Senator. 
Whether.or not he is technically guilty of a erime 
which will land him in the penitentiary, he is in 
‘fact guilty of an offence against morality and pro- 
priety which would prevent a sensitive community 
from intrusting him with high office. But Quay 
seems to own the Republican party of the. State of 
Pennsyvivania, and the Republican party owns the 
commonwealth, Those whoare ashamed of a per- 
son like QUAY are in the minority; and if Quay 
foes to prison a8 a just end to his public career, it 
will be the State of Pennsylvania, more ‘than he, 
that ouglit to feel shame. 


THERE is a newspaper rumor to the effect that 
Admiral ScHLEY is to have command of the Eu- 
ropean squadron which is said to be about to sail 
for the other side of the Atlantic for exhibition 
purposes. In other words, if the rumor be true, 
Admiral SCHLEY is to be presented to Europe ‘as 
the naval he ro of our war. Now, if the official re- 
ports of the Santiago campaign are true, Admiral 
SCHLEY is very far fr om being such a hero. In- 
stead of being honored he should be punished. 
That the Navy Department believes that the offi- 
cial reports are true has been demonstrated by the 
fact that it published them in the newspapers, thus 
making Admiral SAMPSON’s.presentation of the case 
its own. Nevertheless, in the face of this, Presi- 
dent McKINLEY and Secretary LonG Nave recom- 
mended Admiral ScCHLEY for promotion, and it is 
now reported that they are going to further honor 
him by giving him this exhibition command. Will 
they kindly tell the country what they really be- 
lieve in this matter with respect to Admiral SCHLEY ? 
Have they misrepresented him in their official re- 
ports? or are they giving him unmerited honors, at 
the expense of other and better men, because they 
are afraid of public opinion—that is, the opinion 
of the yellow journals and the politicians of Mary- 
land? 


IT is evidently the intention of the Republican 
leaders of the State of New York to do their ut- 
most to-still further reduce the amount of home- 
rule of which the city of New York is possessed. 
This is not much, it is true, but what there is of it 
should be maintained, and we trust that Governor 
RoosEVELT will not be led away, by his honest and 
strong desire for good’ government, to Imagine that 
this end can be accomplished through the rule of 


cating. 
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the Republicans of the rural districts of New York. 


They have produced PLatT, ELLSWORTH, COGGES- | 
HALL, Lou Payn, GEORGE ALDRIDGE, and all that 


crowd, and they have traded legislation with 
CROKER for mutual benefit and profit. They are 
no more to be trusted than are the Democrats of 
New York city; and the police should be left 


under the charge of the latter, because the citizens 


of New York who are injured by bad police gov- 


ernment can punish Tammany Hall, but never the. 


Republican party of the rural districts. If it had 
not been for the power of the citizens of the me- 
tropolis to punish a local government on account 
of police wrongs and police scandals, Mayor 
STRONG would not have been at the head of the 
city government, and Mr. ROOSEVELT would not 
have been on the police commission. It was the 
revolt of the city that gave .us decent police ad- 
ministration under him; but no revolt of the city 
will ever be able to improve police matters if the 
force is ruled from Albany. 


THE race difficulties in the South and in II]linois 
continue to be discussed in the newspapers, but 
there are signs of a gradual loss of public interest 
in the question, which is so characteristic of the 
American people, and upon which Mr. McKINLEY 
is said to have relied as tlie best defence that Mr. 
ALGER had. The negroes in New York have held 
a mass-meeting, and this meeting has been fol- 
lowed by others in different parts of the country. 
The negroes, at all events, are not losing interest 


in the matter, because their welfare, and even their | 


lives, depend upon a proper settlement of the ques- 
tion. Notwithstanding the fact that the govern- 
ment owes ‘it to itself and to its citizens to enforce 
the law, we do not see how the question can be 
finally settled without the aid of the negroes them- 
selves; and upon this point Mr. BOOKER T. WAsH- 
INGTON and -Mr. JOHN C. DaRcy have given their 
race excellent advice. It is, in effect, that they re- 
frain from pushing forward into polities, and from 
demanding public positions-—in other words, from 
doing those things which alone seem to arouse the 
enmity of the whites, who are determined that this 
shall be a “white man’s government.” The negroes, 
by refusing to become spoils politicians, will not be 
guilty of an act of cowardice, but will be doing an 
act of tactfulness, which is demanded. of them in 
view of the great blessing which the whites 
have given them—that is, the blessing of free- 
dom. It is well for them also to remember 
that the part they play in politics is not impor- 
tant to the development of their race, but that it 
is imposed upon them for the advantage of white. 
politicians whose success and position in politics 
depend upon the negro vote. Lét ther consult 
their own interests, and they will grow gradually, 
until the race is competent to fill that position in 
the community which the laws contemplate that 
it should hold. We are not advocating any lax- 
ness upon the part of the government in the exe- 
cution of the laws for the protection of its citi- 
zens; but we are sure that the negro race itself can 
be greatly benefited by the self-restraint which 
is recommended by Mr. WASHINGTON and Mr. 
Darcy. | 


THE investigation by the commission appointed 
by the President to inquire into army administra- 
tion is of a peculiar character. Now that the com- 
mission is in New York, it is evident that most of 
its members consider themselves as counsel for the 
defendant—that is, for the army administration. 
Governor WoopBurRY of Vermont and Commander 


SEXTON are the chief offenders in this respect. In-- 


stead of trying to discover the truth, they cross- 
examine witnesses in the interests of the particular 
branch of the service attacked They are especial- 
lv fond of annoying women witnesses who are evi- 
dently telling the truth about the horrors they saw 
at Montauk. They are described in the news- 
papers as *‘ironical and “sarcastic” and “ insinu- 
were these gentlemen appointed? 
Was it for the purpose of defending the administra- 
tion, or for the purpose of ascertaining the truth? 
Notwithstanding their efforts to conceal the truth, 
however, facts are coming to light that bear out the 
newspaper reports of the horrible condition of af- 
fairs at Santiago and at Montauk. General BRECK- 
INRIDGE, General GREENE, General SANGER, and 
other witnesses--among them good women who 
worked at Montauk—have ‘testified to facts that 
seriously reflect upon army administration, and, 
among other things, make it apparent that the 
Santiago campaign was badly managed from the 
beginning. It is clear now that General SHAFTER 
should not have commanded even a division or a 
brigade in that campaign, and that much of the 
suffering was due to his indifference and general 
incompetency. It is clear that the administration 
broke up the staff corps, taking away from them 
their experienced officers; that the quartermaster’s 
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department was incompetent; that the medical de- 
partment was insufficient; and that every staff 
corps, from highest to lowest, was a failure. Some 
of the reports of the heads of departments are con- 
firming all that has been said about the misman- 
agement of affairs. Surgeon-General STERNBERG's 
report, for example, excuses the medical depart- 
ment for the evils the existence of which the in- 
vestigating commission seems eager to deny. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT has once more earned the grati- 
tude of the country, this time by his testimony be- 
fore the war-investigating committee. His is real- 
ly the first testimony of the first importance, when 
the character and official position of the witness 
are considered, which bears the mark of absolute 
frankness and thorough information. Was there 
ever such a picture of imbecility and incompe- 
tency as that presented in Mr. ROOSEVELT’s testi- 
mony? Troops without proper equipments; a con- 
gested state of affairs on the railroad to Tampa; the 
utter chaos at that noxious camp; lack of trans- 
portation and lack of proper food; utter’confusion 


at Port Tampa; the Rough Riders seizing a trans- 


port and holding it, in consequence of the failure 
of the commanding general or his quartermaster 
to designate the steamers for the various regi- 
ments; total disregard of the comfort of the sol- 
diers; a wicked lack of medical supplies and ‘at- 
tendance on the field of battle; Lieutenant-Colonel 
ROOSEVELT buying necessary food for his men ; 
regulations which permitted officers to have fresh 
vegetables and refused them to the rank and file; 
lack of discipline on board the transports; entire 
absence of military command over the same trans- 
ports; and the failure to land half the supplies that 
were on the ships—-all these and much more were 
related by Mr. ROOSEVELT in detail, and probably 
to the confusion of the attorneys for the defendant 
who are masquerading as investigators. 
these is added tlie lack of proper weapons and 
smokeless powder—the smoke froin the black pow- 
der resulting in an-undue loss of life by our troops, 
who exposed their position every time they fired at 
the enemy-:-we havea state of affairs which proves 
beyond peradventure that the expedition from 
Tampa was badly organized, incompetently com- 
manded, and that under the conditions which pre- 
vailed it should not have gone to Cuba at that 
time. All-this is not useless scolding over things 
of the past. The condition of affairs that prevail- 
ed in this expedition should be known, and the re- 
sponsibility for it should be fixed, for the sake of 
the country in the future. And now let General 
MILES speak on this subject with the frankness 
and the fairness which characterize the testimony 
of Mr. ROOSEVELT. He is the soldier at the head 
of the army. The country has confidence in his 
military capacity, and it ought to have the benefit 
of his experience and his opinions as to the char- 
acter of the expedition, of which we know he did 
not approve. 


THE DECISION AT PARIS. 


settlement of the Philippine question 

rests with the Senate. 
has.done its part, and its commissioners in Paris 
have insisted that the archipelago shall be ceded 
to the United States, we, in turn, agreeing to pay 
$20,000,000 to Spain for these possessions. A year 
ago we would not have taken them asa gift. A 
year ago, practically the whole nation would have 
resented the suggestion that we should imperil 
our own institutions and should plunge into the 
midst of the dangers of war which becloud the 
Asiatie horizon, because of some fancied duties 
owing to alien and savage peoples. No one in the 
full possession of his reasoning faculties can be- 
lieve in this bathos if he looks at-the question 
calmly and is free from the moral and sentimental 
for with which the subject has been surrounded 
by those who are bent on expansion for the mere 
sake of expansion, and those with whom sentimental 
considerations are more controlling than we think 
they ought to be when the welfare of tle country 
is in issue. <And yet it is probably true that the 
fustian about our ditties to the Tagals, Nigretos, 
Malays, and Filipinos will carry the day, if it is to 
he carried at all. We, the people at-home, are not 
tobe considered. The fact that we are to be in dan- 
ger from this increase in our alien population is to 


be of no account in the minds and fancies of the poll- 


ticians. Noexpansionist has undertaken to answer 
the real question involved. In other words, the ad- 
ministration 1s prepared to take the fearful chances. 
Victory, in its view, has imposed upon us a fearful 
burden and immense responsibilities, which Mr. 
McKINLEY has not only smilingly assumed, but 
for the bearing of which he has ‘‘ generously ” 
agreed to pay to Spain §20,000,000 of the money of 
the tax-payers. This duty that we owe the sav- 
ages is said to arise from the eruelty of Spanish 
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rule. We are to relieve them from that rule, al- 
though it is perfectly well known that not one- 


tenth of the people of the Philippines, outside of 


Luzon and perhaps Mindanao, ever felt the weight 
of Spain’s little finger or even knew of her ex- 
istence. Why is not the administration frank in 
dealing with the country? Surely it is not so un- 


‘intelligent as to believe in this poor delusion about 


duties, which would not have existed if DEwEY 
had properly sailed away from Manila after he 
had performed his task of destroying Spanish 
naval power in the Pacific. Surely it knows 
that a victor cannot be forced, morally or other- 
wise, to assume dangerous burdens in consequence 
of his victories. Isthere not statesmanship enough 


- within the range of the President’s political friend- 


ships to settle this question without throwing over 
thé Declaration of Independence, and without act- 
ing the untruth that popular government is in its 
dotage? But we are face to face with the treaty. 
The administration has in this treaty begun the 


most dangerous assault upon free institutions that. 
has ever been made in the country, more danger- 


ous than the assault of the slave power, because 
if it succeeds it is likely to be more enduring 
in its consequences than the earlier attack could 
have been. That it will not itself succeed event- 


‘ually will be due to the vitality of democratic in- 


stitutions, which will struggle against and finally 
overcome this attempt to transform the republic 
into an absolute and necessarily an unjust, ruler 
over alien and unwilling peoples. But the virtue 
of democratic institutions does not rob this attack 
upon them of its character. | 

We.must depend now upon the Senate, and 
we are sure, from what we know of the: real 
sentiments of the best Republicans in that 
body, that a treaty containing a provision to as- 
sume the Philippines would not be ratified if the 
vote were taken to-day. It is to be hoped, in 


the interest of the whole country, whose domestic 
problems demand all its attention, and all its po- 


litical sense and courage, that this attitude of the 
Senate will not change, and to this end we hope that 
the petitions prepared by the Anti-Imperialist So- 
ciety, of which ex-Secretary of the Treasury GEORGE 
S. BOUTWELL is president, will be signed by the 
hundreds of thousands. 

Coupled with the demand for the islands which 
was made by the commissioners is a certain ambig- 
uous promise that we shall maintain the ‘ open 
door” in the Philippines. We are inclined to 
think that the promise means nothing, espécially 
in view of the limitations of the demand itself. 


. From that proposition we judge that the commis- 


sion’s idea of the ‘‘open door” is that it will be 
maintained by the admission of Spanish ships to 
the islands on the same terms on which American 
ships are admitted, and this only for a definite term 
of years. This may be a promise of an *‘ open 
door,” but it would be better described as a prom- 
ise to keep the door ajar. What does the ‘‘ open 
door” mean? It means that trade with the islands 
shall be absolutely free, and that the merchants of 
alk countries shall have the same trade privileges 
in the Philippines as the Americans enjoy. This, 
however, is absolutely impossible with our pres- 
ent tariff system. If the treaty that is contem- 
plated by the administration be ratified, the Philip- 
ines will be part of the United States. The 
Constitution provides that ‘‘ all duties, imposts, and 
excises Shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.” If there is to be an ‘‘open door” main- 


‘tained in the Philippines, therefore, the protective 


policy must be abandoned for the whole country. 
We must have free trade everywhere. We cannot 
protect the cotton and woollen manufacturers of 
New England and Georgia, the iron and steel 
niasters of Pennsylvania and Alabama, the sugar- 
growers of Hawaii, Louisiana, and Nebraska, the 
tobacco of Puerto Rico, Connecticut, and Virginia, 
and refuse all protection to the Philippines. For 
ourselves, we are not alarmed by the prospect; 
bat the protected manufacturers of New England 
evidently are alarmed, and the Home Market Club 
has made its protest, and has called upon the work- 
ing-man, its traditional favorite, whose succor is 
always in demand when the manufacturer is in 
danger, to lift up his voice against the prospective. 
inroads of cheap labor from Asia. 

We are inclined, however, to think that the ad- 
ministration has no idea of opening the door in 
the sense that the open door is understood in 


England, and it has shown this by its action 


with reference to trade with Puerto Rico, It be- 
lieves in the maintenance of its medieval policy 
on this side of the water. While the American 


aml Canadian commissioners are discussing re- 


ciprocity in Washington, Mr. MCKINLEY violently 
slams the door of Puerto Rico in the face of the 
world by declaring that our barbarous naviga- 
tiom laws apply to the island; that between us 
and it trade must be carried on in American 
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bottoms; that foreign vessels can only touch at 
one point in the island during a voyage—and all 
the rest of it. Mr. McKINLEY and those who 
agree with him have learned nothing from the 
colonial histories of the world. They seem not to 
know that this policy of theirs cost England the 
United States; that it makes the colonies of France 
and Germany enormous burdens on the mother- 
country; that it has finally stripped Spain of all 


‘her valuable possessions. These navigation laws 


applied to Puerto Rico are especially injurious to 
Canada and England, and some of our ill-informed 
English friends are now learning that we arg not 
likely to have at once an enlightened colonial pol- 
icy, or one that will be of immediate advantage to 
British commerce. Eventually, of course, expan- 
sion will compel free trade. Protection and colo- 
nial government do not go together. The history 


of the world has proved this to the intelligent. 
economist, but we are likely to be obliged to learn 


the lesson over again by hard and bitter experi- 
ence. Inthe mean time, however, there can be no 
‘“open door” in the Philippines after the islands 
are annexed. That cannot be until we are pre- 
pared to open the door every where, for the Counsti- 
tution forbids. | 


A POLICY OF “NAGGING.” 


In his London letter this week, Mr. ARNOLD 
WHITE gives a very clear view of the straits to 
which the French Republic has been reduced by 
pursuing towards England a policy of nagging. 
In respect to Germany, the policy of the French 
republic may be said to hiave been continuously a 
policy of pouting. The latest and most striking 
illustration of this policy was given when France, 
heavily burdened, as she confessedly is by her 
armament, refused to consider, even at the request 
of the Czar, the expediency of lightening it while 
the status quo prevailed in Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and openly grumbled at the avowed indis- 
position of her great and good friend to maintain 
his crushing armament for the sake of redressing 
her grievances. But Germany is so near, so immi- 
nent, that France has not ventured to convert her 


policy of passive pouting into a policy of active. 


nagging in respect to Germany. She has taken a 
vicarious revenge upon the hereditary foe, and has 
nagged perfidious Albion with increasing frequen- 
cy and point ever since England went in alone, 
after France had declined to go in with her, to do 
some very needful house-cleaning in Egypt. 

The house-cleaning has been done, to use a 
slang phrase of particular applieability, ‘‘ tothe 


Queen's taste.” Egypt has never been anything. 


like so well governed as it is now since the exo- 
dus of Moses. But France, by at least her noisiest 
organs, refuses to recognize, in the great and be- 
neficent work that has been done, anything of 
greatness, anything of beneficence, anything but a 
new grievance and a new illustration of the per- 
fidy and greed of & greedy and perfidious race. 
The force of nagging could not go much further 
than the planting of a party of ** nine or ten for- 
tuitous Frenchmen,” as the London Times calls 
MARCHAND’S party, across the line of the conquer- 
ing and civilizing British army, with the preten- 
sion of arresting its advance. 7 

This has been too much for the British apathy, 


upon which the naggers have thus far successfully 


relied. That apathy has been so completely dispelled 
that Great Britain seems to have determined that 
the state of preparedness—at first forced upon her 
by the attitude of France over the trivial affair of 


Fashoda—shall be maintained until not only that 


question, but all other outstanding questions are 
settled. She is determined, it seems, that they 
shall be settled in such a way as shall put a stop, 
once for all, to French nagging in every quarter 
of the globe. 4 
Whoever has watched the course of European 
polities for the last decade will not be inclined to 
blame England for this situation. She has pur- 
sued her own ends with energy, nodoubt,. but they 
were real and important ends. Her objects, as 
Lord SALISBURY said when KITCHENER’S expedi- 
tion was despatched, ‘‘are strictly business.” It 
cannot be said that her policy has in any particu- 
lar been shaped by a desire to aunoy any other 


nation. On the other hand, it has been truly said © 


that the policy of France has not only been shaped 


in many particulars for the,purpose of annoying » 


England, but that the fact that a given line of 
policy would annoy England has sufficed to make 
it, if not popular in France, at least acceptable to 
a large and vocal number of Frenchmen. Eng- 
land has now been wrought up to the point of 
challenging France, if she has any grievances, to 
come out and redress them. That is, in effect, 
what Lord SALISBURY has said in his very guard- 
ed and diplomatic way. That is what Mr. CHaAm- 
BERLAIN, the enfant terrible of the British cabi- 


| 
| 


net, has blurted out in his entirely undiplomatic 
way. France, thus challenged, contents herself 
with pointing out what harm Russia could do to 
England in the event of war. This is not a-very 
dignified posture for a nation which once, and for 


centuries, held the leadership of Eurepe. But it is 


a natural enough consequence of the policy of 
persistently nagging a foreign power in order to 
avert attention from domestic scandals. Mean- 
while it will be interesting to watch Great Britain's 
conduct in case the French undertake to re-en- 
force their colonies in the East. | 


THE JUBILEE OF FRANCIS JOSEPH. 


FEw monarchs have been so sorely smitten as 
FRANCIS JOSEPH. Since he came to the throne, 
fifty years ago,a mere boy of eighteen, there has 


hardly been a year without its public or private sor- | 


row. His brother MAXIMILIAN found an untimely 
grave in Mexico, murdered by the men whom he 
had hoped to rule. His only son died a tragical 
and mysterious death less than ten vears ago. His 
wife was assassinated last September by an Italian 


anarchist. Little but misfortune has marked the 


outward history of the Dual Monarchy under his 
charge.. The Hungarian revolt was a fitting pre- 
lude to a reign of continued disturbance. Twice 


, the Emperor has been forced at the sword’s point 


nto a humiliating peace. Solferino and Sadowa 
destroyed, so far as one can see, forever the Aus- 
trian dominion in Italy and the German Confeder- 
ation. _ Hardly less disastrous to the stability of 
the realm of the HABSBURGS have beeni the ceaseless 


jars of race with race—the vicious conflicts of Ger-. 


man, Czech, and Magyar—which:seem now to have 
passed beyond the healing stage, and to threaten 
the disruption of the empire possibly even in the 
lifetime of its patient and persuasive ruler. 

It is the rarest kind of tribute to personal worth 


that FRANCIS JOSEPH should stand out after these - 


fifty troublous years as the one point of agreement 
that is common to all his; peoples. Much of his 
authority is due to the great tragedies of his life; 
much also to the racial wranglings and cliques 
that by a process of exhaustion have lifted the 
monarchy above party politics into a position of 
determinating influence; but more to the character 
of the Emperor, himself. It was many years be- 
fore the real nature of that character could make 
itself known. Education and surroundings had 
made FRANCIS JOSEPH a bigot and an autocrat. 
The collapse of the Hungarian revolt was followed 
by ten years of pitiless reaction. The-Church and 


the army were summoned to make German author-_ 


ity, the German language, and the German bureau- 


cracy paramount among 30,000,000 aliens of Slav, 


Ural - Altaic, and Latin extraction. Such an at- 
tempt spelt absolutism in its crudest form. The 
Austrian Empire of forty years ago was in all its 
essentials a medizeval state. 3 
The change came when, asa result of the French 
and Prussian wars, constitutionalism took the. place 
of autocracy and the “principle of nationality ” 
was partly admitted. Her old rights of self-gov- 
ernment were restored to Hungary, and the Aus- 
trian Empire converted into the Dual Monarchy. 
The great sacrifice once made, other reforms came 
more easily. Austria has grown towards liberalism 
since 1860 with a rapidity that no. other country 
has equalled. True, its liberalism is - oftentimes 
somewhat specious, but at least the fundamental 
liberties have been secured. The ideas and policy 
of METTERNICH are dead and gone. * The serf is no 
longer subject to the lord, and the lord no longer 
exempt from taxation and military service. Free- 
dom of speech and pen and public meeting is now 


the possession of every Austrian. The guilds that 


oppressed and restricted commerce have been re- 
moved. Trial by jury has become the law of the 
land. The suffrage is all but universal, though 
the system of ‘‘ representation by classes” really 
keeps the power in the hands of the nobility, land- 
ed gentry, and merchants. For all these reforms, 


even though. racial antagonisms have made some ’: 


of them practically worthless in operation, the 
Emperor must be credited. It is he who suggests 
legislation, makes and unmakes ministries, and di- 
rects their policy. 


One change the Emperor bas not been able to — 


effect. The struggle of the Czechs for home-rule 
in Bohemia is possibly more bitter to-day than it 
ever has been. It is a counterpart of the Irish 
struggle, accentuated by a difference not only of 


race, but of language. The fever for autonomy ~ 


has spread over the whole of the Austrian half of 
the monarchy, and Czechs, Poles, Slovenes, and 
Italians are each pulling away from German .as- 
cendency, and clamoring for such independence as 
Hungary won in 1860. The dangers of the situa- 
tion are enormous, and even the Emperor’s pa- 
tient wisdom and conspicuous straightforwardness 
have been unable to remove tliem. 


~ 
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FROM “TRELAWNY OF THE WELLS,” NOW PLAYING AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE, NEW YORK. 


Tue production of ‘‘The Merchant. of Venice,” with 
which Mr. Augustin Daly opens the thirtieth season of lris 
management. in New York and the twentieth season at 

his present theatre, may be regarded as the 


Ada chief Shaksperean event of the year Mr. 
appearance as Daly is the most scholarly of American 
Portia. managers—the only one of any real scholar- 


ship; and ‘*The Merchant one of the 
best three or four of Shakspere’s comedies, has not here- 
tofore been acted on his stage. The production is es- 
pecially notable for the fact that it has given Miss Ada 
Rehan an opportunity to add an important character to 
the brilliant series of her triumphs as an interpreter of our 
ancient comedies. One may be permitted to question 
whether the spirit of Miss Rehan’s impersonation is in 
full sympathy with the distinct yet impalpable sweetness 
that is always a part of Shakspere’s more charming her- 
oines. It is certain: that she has succeeded best in such 
parts as lie in the range between Peggy Thrift and Kathe- 
rine. - 1 confess that [ had a doubt as to whether—mirth- 
ful or commanding as she has always been at will—she 
was capable of the gracious dignity of Portia’s spirit; but 
I mention the doubt merely to confess its complete solu- 
tion. Mr. Daly’s admirable schooling has made her first 
of all a master of the technique of expression. Through- 
out, Miss Rehan was mistress of the part. She passed 
from the lighter to.the graver shadings with a certainty 
of effect that left little to be desired; and she uttered her 
lines, noble and charming at times as few others in Shak- 
spere, with the correctness, flexibility, and justness of 
rhythm that have always marked herdelivery. Her great 
triumph was, as it should have been, in her most difficult 
passage—-the “ quality of mercy ” lines, that are capable 
of being so wretchedly and so magnificently read. Miss 
Rehan was more than magnificent. The climax of the de- 
scription of mercey—*‘ It is an attribute to God himself "— 
had a reverential majesty that has never, fomy knowledge, 
been given it on the stage. The effect was doubtless the 


consummation of intelligent reading; but for the moment 


it was as if some majestic priest were speaking from the 
chancel of a cathedral. 


In attempting S/yflock an actor has to cope with a prob- 
lem as to wsthetic values that has not as yet been more 
than half answered. The history of the old plot to which 
Shakspere gave enduring form in “The 
Merehant,”’ together with the known liter- 
ary and social influences of Elizabethan 
| England, make it little short of certain that 
Siylock was not in Shakspere’s time,'as he is now often 
regarded, the venerable martyr of a hated and down- 
trodden race. The attitude of Elizabethan England tow- 
ard the Jew was not unlike the attitude of modern Russia: 
and indication is not lacking that Shyloek’s fate in the trial 
scene was-regarded as’ highly satisfactory and delightful. 
The earliest performance of the part of which we have 
adequate record-—Lansdowne’s version (1701-1741)—makes 
it almost purely comic. That Shakspere and his com- 
pany represented the part as comic is not likely; yet it 


Old Comedy 
and Modern 
Tragedy. 


is much more likely than that they presented it in a spirit 
of nineteenth-century humanity. It is probable that, like 


Caliban, Shylock was conceived in that mingling of comic 


and tragic moods, so incomprehensible to-day, which is to 
be seen most obviously in medieval grotesques. 


What, then, is the problem that confronted Mr. Daly and — 


Mr. Sidney Herbert? Manifestly to preserve as much of 
the Shaksperean element as a modern audience will ap- 
prove. ‘Traditionally the part has had many touches of 

: the grotesque. ‘I believe,” writes Edwin 
Booth,‘‘that Burbage, Macklin, Cooke, and 
Kean (as did my father) made Shylock what 
is technically termed a ‘character part’— 
grotesque in ‘make-up’ and general treatment.” The 
sentimentally humane construction of this part, making 


Mr. Sidney 
Herbert as 
Shylock. 


Copyright 1898, by A. Dupont. - 
MAY IRWIN, 
Now playing in “‘ Kate Kip, Buyer,” at the Bijou Theatre, 
New York., 


Shylock an avenging and a martyred prophet, which was 
originated I believe by Macready, Mr. Booth attempted, 
and discarded in favor of an interpretation in which the 
grotesque attributes were consciously more pronounced, 
he says, than in the renderings of the predecessors he 
names. Among later actors, Irving and Mansfield have 
dealt freely in the grotesque: for example, when Shylock 
returns to find his house plundered and his daughter 
flown, they make the crowd of masquers rush upon the 


‘sary to the action of the tragedy of ‘‘ 


stage and surround him, jeering. The tragedy of his 
anguish is thus expressed to the audience by means of a 
truly Elizabethan delight in the trick that has| been played 
on him. Mr. Daly’s production discards this ‘* business ” 
of the masquers. Again, when Shylock says of Leah’s 
ring, ‘‘ 1 would not have given it for a wilderness of -mon- 
keys,” Irving and Mansfield suit their delivery to the gro- 
tesqueness of the phrase, and provoke laughter, as no 
doubt Burbage and the rest did before them. Mr. Her- 
leert carefully avoids the laugh. In the trial scene, where 
Shylock whets his Knife on the sole of bis shoe, even Booth 
ied to make the passage serious; but he acknowledged 
that it was almost impossible to carry out the spirit of the 
lines and do so, and there are plenty of indications that 
Shakspere meant the passage as an out-and-out grotesque, 
the least important of which is Gratiano’s pun about Shy- 
lock’s soul. Throughout the trial scene Gratiano is used, 
in a manner familiar to any playwright, to point out to 
the audience the most delightful strokes of the Jew’s fate. 
Mr. Herbert is so chary of his sole-leather that the effect 
of the business is quite lost, and the reserve with which he 
renders the whole scene throws the fat of Gratiano’s part 
into the fire. Finally, where Shylock totiers from the 
stage, after having been forced to become a Christian, 
Mr. Mansfield has added (I believe the credit is his)a 
very striking bit of grotesque business. He makes Shy- 
lock appeal for pliysical support to a bunch of tribesmen 
with Jewish beards and false noses, and makes the tribes- 
men shrink from him with groans and jeers. Mr. Daly 
has discarded this, as he did the similar business of the 


masquers in the second act. Ina word, Mr. Herbert’s Shy- 


lock is the predominantly tragic Shylock of Macready’s sen- 


timental whitewashing. Remote as this is from Shakspere’s 
comedy of *‘ The Merchant,” it is capable, 1 suppose, of 


being made highly dignified and appealing before an au- 
dience sympathetic to the Jewish race. In Mr. Herbert's 
rendering I could not see that it was so made; it was over- 
acted and under-vitalized. The only glimpse I had of an 
urtistic intention was in the shadings of expression in his 
face. These were always interesting, and sometimes ef- 
fective. Once or twice there was a touch of true tragedy. 


A curious result of this nineteenth-century conception 


of the play is that it redoubles the difficulty of adapting 


it to the requirements of our stage. The stage of our 

' ancestors, to begin with, had the merest 
suggestions of scenery; the slightest hint 
of external locality, sometimes perhaps 
even a sign-board, served to indicate the 
surroundings; the details were filled-in by the imagina- 
tions of the auditors, aided by the descriptive passages in 
the dialogue. It followed that the scene could be changed 
at will, and without the loss of an instant. When the 
settings are as elaborate as Mr. Daly's, it follows that in 
order to avoid inordinate expense, and especially in order 
to avoid the chilling delays caused by shifting the settings, 
the action has to be digested into a few vital scenes. Thus 
much we are used to in all Shakspere adaptations; but 
when Shylock is made to dominate ‘* The Merchant” as a 
purely tragic figure, the interest in the play as a drama 
ceases at the end of the fourth act, when Shylock leaves 
the stage. We are nevertheless asked to wait and wait 
while the elaborate setting of Portia’s garden is preparing ; 
and when the curtain rings up, nothing transpires except 
the little farce-comedy of-the rings, and the lines describ- 
ing Portia’s garden, The farce-comedy is neither neces- 
he Merchant,’’ nor 
is it particularly amusing. The descriptive passages are 
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redundant, because their purport has already been pre- 
_sented ata glance by the scene-painter. 


- ‘How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank!... 
Sit, Jessica: Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There's not the smallest orb, that thou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 


The moon is necessarily at the back of the stage, and 


Heaven itself could net say how its rays fall on the bench 
around the corner upon which Jessica sits. As for the 
choiring of the ** patines of bright gold,” one thinks only 
of the stars pricked in the canvas heaven. Those wonder- 
ful lines have about as much. pertinence to the scene us 


. °the childish inscription, ‘‘ This is a horse”; and any sen- 


sible man would put on his coat at the end of the fourth 
act and go home to read them unhampered in his study. 

- The solution of the problem of stagecraft here presented 
is one of the innumerable triumphs of the Burgtheater of 
Vienna. The fifth act is there mainly composed of the 
trial scene; when this is over, a quick change of setting 
shows an unobtrusive presentation of Portia’s garden, and 


:. the brief three hundred lines that compose all of Mr. 


Daly’s last act afford a striking and exquisite close. In 
this way, and in this way only, the scene at Belmont may 
be given the semblance of constructive pertinence to what 
is nowadays made the main action of the play. _. 

I mean no indignity to Mr. Daly’s setting; it is all too 
beautiful. Mr. Hoyt’s scene before Shylock’s house is won- 
derfully splendid and real. The black cat is very real— 
‘the harmless but perhaps not necessary cat that scurries 
along a coping at the back of the stage. Or perhaps the 


‘cat is a necessary cat,and an omen of Shylock’s coming 


fate! 


erable part of Gobbo permitted. 


7 


That would be tragic indeed. Mr. L. W. Seavey’s 
Judgment Hall is very sombre and beautiful, and Mr. 
Walter Hann's ‘‘ gardens of Portia” are good enough to 
distract attention from Shakspere’s lines. In short, they 
\are all too good to be Shakspere. And let us say the same 
of the actors in Mr. Daly’s company. I except only Mr. 
William Owen, who was as Shaksperean as his inconsid- 
JOHN CORBIN.’ 
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Vourartre, in his ‘‘ Candide,” that sprightly satire not 


for the Young Person, permits his hero’s mentor to remark 
during a lull-in their misfortunes: ‘“ Take all this, my boy, 
~ asa friendly chain of events in the best 
a — of all possible worlds! For, if you hadn't 
ae been kicked out of Your fine castle for lov- 
ing Mademoiselle Kunegund—hadn’t been thrown into 
the Inquisition—hadn’t run the Baron through the body, 
and hadn’t lost all your precious El Dorado sheep—why, 
you wouldn’t be here eating preserved citron and _ pis- 
tache-nuts.” To which Candide answers with exceeding 
wisdom: ‘‘ Excellently reasoned out! But all the same, 
let us take good care of our fruit-garden.” 


More than average insight into the balance between 
active and passive woukd be required to decide what has 
been the most robust throb of good luck or ill luck, the 

: sharpest change in affairs, in the tale of 


What a month ago was ‘The New York 
Orchestra,” to-day ‘‘The Paur Orchestra.” 


Earlier circumstances bringing to town its 
conductor were complex, and not all either cheerful or 
wise. Atop of them came a début.of the new symphony- 
band to fix the notice of the city’s connoisseurs on it, 
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LEO SCHULZ, 
Violoncellist of ‘The Paur Orchestra.” 


Next ensued the total shipwreck of its manager, the uban- 
donment: of the Astoria: Concerts, the Orchestra’s conse- 
qnent peril, a swift search for a new manager and private 
support, the finding of both, then a new name and new 
outset. Such goings on mean a wonderful knack at mak- 


ing history for itself on the part of even the most alcit 


and enterprising orchestra existing. 


of the Paur one. 
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The main and best sequel, however, is that, Mr. Victor 
Thrane having courageously undertaken the new orches- 
tra’s further career, it makes a fresh start, and seems to 

| thie a have a fair chance of getting out of the 
Paur Orchestra.” Forest of Sorrowful Haps, despite its man- 
| ominous surname. 
twice last week, at its first public ‘‘rehearsal” and con- 
cert (reckoning by the Carnegie Hall series) as ‘“* The Paur 
Orchestra.” And it played so superbly as to make one 
believe that a sweet rose can smell even sweeter when 
classed by a straightforward managerial botany. The 
programme offered Goldmark’s untalu”’ Overture, 
Saint-Saéns’s G minor piano-forte concerto, Tsclmikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony, and the prelude to Wagner’s 
«Die Meistersinger.” The same general description that 
was given of the band’s work on the occasion preceding 
its difficulties holds more than good now. It is the finest 
orchestra of the city in quality and drilling, and ought to 


NAHAN FRANKO, 
Concert-Master of “*The Paur Orchestra.” 


be a peculiar source of pride and gratitude. It would 
be ranked a fine one anywhere. It is plensant to ob- 
serve such a wide critical consensus as has honored its 
merit. I repeat it—only from two symphonic bands, each 
foreign to our city, have such concerts come. *They are 
the result of authority, of instruction, and of pains. The 
rich Orientalism and fancifulness of Goldmark’s:tone- 
poem, and the alternated vivacity, romance, and pompous 
dignity of Wagner’s programme-overture are fine tests. 
Both were delivered by this Paur Orchestra with a firm, 
precise sonority, and with touches of elegance, especially 
in the ensemble passages; for which*we have grown used 
‘to look toward Boston and Chicago and Paris. Mr. Paur 
already has developed his string array well on toward a 
solid, smooth, and yet highly vitalized element of his band, 
with that tone indispensable to refined and well-balanced 
symphony-playing. This choir includes principals of 
indisputable value, as Messrs. Nalian Franko and Leo 
Schulz. The quality of such work at either concert 
was shown not only in ‘on Be music, but in the ugly 
Tschaikovsky symphony. am glad to see Mr. Paur 
introduce here at last the familiar foreign practice of hav- 
ing the violinists and violists play standing, at least 
during the symphonies, It is a custom of specially good 
results if the stfing-band be rather scanty in proportion 
to the rest @f the forces. Perhaps, in consequence, his 
Orchestra will be called ‘‘ the stand-up orchestra” instead 
But, in any sense, it is a band to rise to 
the occasion. Mr. Leopold Godowsky, of the Chicago 
Conservatory, was the soloist at afternoon and evening 
concerts. He has not played here in several seasons. He 
is of the younger foreign pianists of the first class as to 
execution, and while hardly a distinctive player of ex- 
pression, is by no means lacking in that trait, when the 
work has anything particular to express—a thing not com- 
mon in the compositions of Saint-Saéns, that greatly over- 
estimated music-maker. The next set of. concerts by the 


~Paur Orchestra occur December 9 and 10. 


The country at large may decide to remember this year . 


as that of the accession of Puerto Rico, or of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s election, or of many other notable incidents. Mu- 
sical New- Yorkers will be justified in remembering it 
as the year in which so surprisingly large 
a number of our comic operas and musical 
plays proved to be really good things, that 
we might expect a positive regeneration of 
ideas as to such jocund creations. The Casino has fallen 
into the good line with ‘‘ A Dangerons Maid.” The Vien- 
nese original, ‘* Heisses Blut,” has been ‘‘ adapted,” what- 
ever that may mean, by Sydney Rosenfeld, with the mu- 
sical or other co-operation of Messrs. Leopold Schenck, 
Frederick J. Eustis, and Louis Harrison. Some of their 
additions are brilliant excrescences. on the original Ger- 
man structure. Others are excrescences without being 
brilliant. For one matter, the Imperial Hofburg Theater, 
the most serious and dignified stage in Europe, except 
the Théatre Francais, is turned into a playhouse. like 
the Theater an der Wien, the Carl, or the Ronacher 
establishment! A really graceful, simple story is the 
piece’s foundation ; incidentally a. story with a whole- 
some moral that shows itself behind all the blaze of 
feminine stage pictures and riot of costumes, in good 
taste and bad taste, and that vaudevillism in general 
that gives. the piece its Casino quality. The silly Eng- 
lish title merely labels the heroine, Jlona, a young Hun- 


Dangerous 
Maid,” at the 
Casino. 


It played again . 


gariav girl whom jealousy tempts on the very evening of 
her wedding to desert her humble lover and to run away 
with a Viennese Lothario. Jlona fancies that she does so. 
She also fancies that she leads a risky life in Vienna as an 
actress of wild vogue, that she nearly disgraces her good 
village-relatives by her very successes, that she is deserted 
by her lover, fights'a duel with a stage rival, is wounded 
dangerously, and so on; while never actually crossing the 
Rubicon that makes her a creature of dishonor. And 
then, all at once, Jiona wakes up. She is safe on the 
stair of her father’s rural home, just where she fell asleep. 
Her whole escapade bas been a night’s dreaming, her wed- 
ding morning is shining in her eyes, and her lover and 
father and innocent girl friends all come running in to 
clasp the frightened penitent to their armrs. ‘This is cer- 
tainly pretty as a motive, if not wholly new. The seven 
tableaux make a distinctly enjoyable music play, with 
much comedy, and just a bit of pathos in them. ‘A 
Dangerous Maid” is exceedingly well acted, and not ill 
sung. Miss Lessing (d/ona) and Miss Laura Burt (Fan- 
chette) are extremely faithful in that sound stage technique 
that makes of emotional light rdles all the serious success 
that can be made of them when intelligence is thrown 
into the effort. A spirited duel with rapiers is a mutual 
and novel climax to their effective work. Mr. Sam Ber- 
nard is genuinely comic as a ,wig-maker (Schmalz), and 
discreet in his foolery. Mr. William Norris succeeds, 
perhaps as well as any one could, with that especially tire- 
some stage-type. an old beau (Panagl), of the low-come- 
dian order of exploiting. The musical numbers in the 
original piece are pretty, and the present Casino chorus 
has good material, needing rather more drilling. The 
**quick changes” in the piece are well handled, the hand- 


some scenery looks considerably like Vienna, and an ex- . 


cellent Hungarian band sounds exceedingly like it. 


In a famous bon mot Sheridan declared that easy writ- 
ing is curst hard reading. Piano- forte concerts, of late 
years, called. by the polite ‘‘recitals,” are 


Of Piano-forte Well enough as musical elucidations, or 


Recitals. 


der those suitable conditions now grown rarer and rarer 
in this part of the world. But their reporting is flat and 


unprofitable to the average reader of musical reviews.~ 


I am sure that those of us who avoid in print the intrica- 
cies of our topic are loved for such reticence. Mr. Rosen- 
thal has just finished his first series of such afternoons for 
the present. Miss Adele aus der Ohe, limiting herself to 
a couple, has completed this week that modest stint, The 
next series of general fame probably will be from Mr. 
Emil Sauer when he comes in January, unless Madame 


Madeline Schiller will not break the piouscustom. Pres- - 


ently I shall be grateful for the musical veteran’s privi- 
lege of speaking some plain truths about this whele ques- 
tion of piano-forte recitals considered as business or as 
art. As now offered, the species could be dispensed with 
almost altogether. Their value and interest are growing 
more and more legendary. 

Last week the Castle Square Opera Company. under- 
took Planquette’s graceful opera-comique, ** The Chimes 
of Normandy.” It was not a happy effort; and those of 
us who are old opera-goers have such clear remembrances 
of how well the ‘‘ Chimes” can be sung and acted, that 


EEKOPOLD GODOWSKY, 
a Pianist, of the Chicago Conservatory. 


the performance of last week seemed sweet bells jangled 
out of tune. One vivid picture of the past—Peakes as 
Gaspard, the village miser—has not been approached by 
later singing comedians of our stage. It-is not in imagi- 
nation either that the Castle Square Company’s work late- 
ly has sounded as if the principals were oversinging, 
and were tired. Especially is new tenor, aid desirable. 
Cannot some useful new-comers be found here or-wooed 
over from the Carl Rosa contingent or from the Savoy? 
In any state of activity to the contrary, it wil! be better 
to let alone Planquette, Gilbert and Sullivan, or to send 


the hard-working ladies and gentlemen now at the Amer- 
ican on a little educational visit to London, to be brought. 


to a knowledge of how such things as ‘‘Tolanthe” and 
“The Pirates” and ‘‘The Chimes” should be said and 
sung. This week the experiment of doing Puccini's ** La 
Bohéme ” will be tried, E. IREN.2US STEVENSON. 
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A TYPICAL SCENE 1N. THE MARKET, PONCE. 


COCK-FIGHTING IN PUERTO RICO. 
THe only real recreation of the rural Puerto- Ricans 
seems to be-cock-fighting. Bull-fights have never gained 
a foothold in the island, though many of the Spanish- 
born citizens profess a profound regret that their na- 
lional pastime seems not to have met with favor. The 
only reason given is that the people have always been 
too poor to indulge in the expensive luxury of im- 
porting any of the distinguished matadors from home, 
such experts being indispensable when it is desired 
to raise bull- fighting above the level of mere. bar- 


_ barity. 


As a matter of fact, cock-mains are more reprehensible 
merally than bull-rings, since in the former is displayed 
a brutal fight to the death between untrained but plucky 
birds, while the latter eall for an exhibition of skill of 
hand and nerves of iron on the part of the human partici- 
pants, 

Every town in Puerto Rico has at.least one cockpit, 
built and owned by some thrifty lover of the mains. 
They differ little in construction, being an earth-floored 
ring some eighteen feet in diameter, surrounded by an 
outwardly inclined, closely boarded fence, with half. a 
dozen hinged entrance - gates, which may be.closed fast 
when a fight is on. Back of this fence board seats are 
built, sometimes rising three deep like circus benches, 
and in the ultra-fashionable places they are divided into 
numbered and reserved seats. Covering the ring is a 
square, open-sided, roofed shed, with a raited balcony, 
having,a row of benches some eight feet above the ring- 
level. Outside of all is a high fence built of clapboards 
from the great royat palm, which prevents intrusive 
glances. 

It requires Tittle provocation to get the inhabitants of 
the entire country-side to fighting their pet game-cocks. 
Sunday afternoon, after a hasty visit to the church in the 
morning, is always devoted to the island pastime, but a 
saint’s day, a feast-day, or any of the many constantly 


recurring festive holidays, brings out hundreds of country — 


folk,who trudge along the narrow trails barefooted and 
lightly clad, with birds under their arms, or jog along upon 
the eantering- gaited ponies, with their legs hung over the 


A NATIVE PUERTO-RICAN WASHING CLOTHES. 
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wicker side-panniers, from which valiant chanticleers 
thrust forth their heads and lift their strident voices in 
defiant challenge. 

* It is not to be supposed that game-bird fighting is fol- 
lowed by the entire population as a means of recreation, 
for the wealthier and commercial classes, while not eschew- 
ing the eamusement of watching a main now and then, 
take no active part in the pit. The followers of the gaff 
are, however, not numbered entirely, as in our own coun- 
try, among the tougher element, but it has as its devotees 
most of the poorer element, laborers, or peons,who work 


® 


gaff fairly on the side of the other’s head. 
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rigorously observed among eur own gambling fraternity, 


seem here to be dispensed with. 

The birds are teased into fighting humor while held in 
the hand, and viciously pluck at each other’s head; and 
now they are dropped on the ground with a quick move- 
ment, and at the order of the referee they are atit. High 


‘up in the air they strike the first few plunges, and one 


dodges under, and the’ uppermost bird lands over his ene- 


my with a surprised look, but whirls and grabs his oppo- 


nent on the red comb with a strong beak, and plants his 
A roar of ap- 
proval goes up fromthe crowd who have backed this 
bird, and a counter set of suppressed hi’s of fear rises from 
those wishing for the success of the other favorite. The 
tight is fast and furious. . 

Time is called. In the centre of the ring lies a small 
square outlined with sunken wooden sticks, and on its 
opposite edges the birds are set. The mongrel spotted 
bird goes for his game colored enemy immediately. and 
strikes him three times to the other's once. Poor fellow! 
his fight is over; he turns and runs away, followed by his 
fierce tantalizer. Once more they are rubbed into shape. 
One vicious gaff as they come together, and the red bird 


‘sinks dead, the bone lance going deep into his eye ~~ 


brain. 
The crowd surges into the ring and the money changes 
hands, while the owner of the dead bird gathers up the 


bundle of bloody feathers with some show of tender- 
ness. 


On and on it goes for hours, until the hundred con- 
testants have been reduced by half, and the once bright- 
plumaged bragging birds, who dared each other on as 
they struggled at the end of ‘their restraining bark 


‘thongs from the balcony, have changed to bedraggled 


bruised fellows with hanging heads and bent legs, and 


_. whose drooping eyelids tell the story of the desperate 


fight. 

They are only birds, but there is something very 
pathetic in witnessing their fight for life—fighting to 
kill, if you prefer—surrounded by a concourse of how}]- 
ing human beings, who cheer on each stroke that 
draws another drop of vital blood. It is a brutal sport, 
this baiting of birds against one another, who fight 
with blinded bloody eyes, not seeing their enemy at the 


finish, but striking wildly, unflinchingly, at the superior | 


force as they die; but it is the one, the only, amusement 
which these people could afford, the only one offered 
them by a nation which has crushed out-human hearts 
and dwarfed human minds by three centuries of mali- 
cious Officialism. 

There was no drinking, no carousing, among the spec- 
tators; no ugly swearing, no bad feeling engendered, and 


no taint of rowdyism, such as we see in our own country 


GENERAL GRANT ON HORSEBACK AT ARROYO, P@ERTO RICO. 


on the large plantations for hire, and have little garden 
plots of their own to supply their family needs. They 
are quiet, hard - working people, when work is_ to 


be had, who enjoy intensely their few simple pleasures, | 
and go into ecstasies over their great sport of cock- 


maining. 

Around the cockpit are gathered two hundred jabber- 
ing peasants, in cotton clothes and loose blouses, with a 
sprinkling of the better dressed and more opulent towns- 


men clad in immaculate white duck, set off with starched 


bosoms, collars, and small flowing ties. The ring is crowd- 


ed with men carrying their pet prize-cocks under their. 


arms, all striving to secure wagers, and _ vociferous- 
ly proclaiming the virtues of their r@&pective birds as 
fighters. 

The first fight has been arranged, and the referee claps his 
hands as a signal for all gathered in the ring to move out- 
side, as only the “handlers” are allowed within the en- 
closure. The birds ave fought with their own gaffs, in- 
stead of with the metal razor-edged blade which is 
strapped to the legs of cocks in the United States, and a 
great deal of preparatory scraping and polishing of the 
bone gaffs takes place, until they become needlelike in 
sharpness. Then all the crest or neck feathers are cut 
off with scissors, and sometimes the comb is trimmed low 
—but not often, as all the minor details of handling, so 


at such gatherings. Instead, with one accord, the people 
were out to enjoy their holiday in gay good-humor, and 
while excitement rose to a tremendous pitch, no harsh 
word was spoken and threatening looks were unknown. 
That the amusement was brutal and of low order 
seemed not to occur to any one. They had been taught 
me form of pastime, and conscience did not trouble 
them. 

Through the little entrance-gate, built from. the wood 
of the royal palm, the crowd moved from a cock-fight to 
a solemn Catholic ceremony to be held in the near-by 
cemetery, and in the lead strode a little black young- 
ster in one of our soldiers’ cast - off campaign hats, his 
bare black chest shining through the front of a dirty 
cotton coat. What cared he that it had cost him a silver 
piece hardly gained by blacking the army’s shoes? He 

yas happy in the possession of a handful of copper cen- 
tavos, which did credit to his acumen as a bird-backer. 
and made him envied by his youthful playmates, His 
twinkling eyes and merry laughs sobered quickly to awe- 
stricken glance and solemn expression as the black-garbed 
priest strode by. 3 


Verily only such a mercurial réee could have stood the: 


blighting abuses of a despotic government with com- 
placence. 
DINWIDDIE. 
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changed. 


Latin races do not exist. 


Droremper 3, 1589S. 


LONDON. 
November 12, 1898. 


Lorp SALISBURY’S speech at the Guildhall was remark- 
able for its omissions. China, Bahr-el-Ghazal, Morocco, 
were not named, although the seizure of Niu-chwang by 
Russian troops is now practically confirmed by Lord 
(harles Beresford. 
tired old man who knows of danger he cannot reveal. 
The Premier’s references to Egypt were complementary to 

. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s declaration, earlier in the year, 
that we are ‘‘not going to be worried out of: Egypt.” 
Lord Salisbury says, in effect, that ‘‘ we are not going to 
be worried in Egypt,” and that if the British Empire is 
to be treated as a Frencli pin-cushion, ‘‘ occupation will 
he succeeded by a protectorate.” Apart from the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, of which I speak later, a> test case will shortly 
arise which will determine the question as to. whether the 
French continte or abandon their habit of inserting unex- 
pected pins in John Bull’s ample corporation. The pres- 
ent mandate for the Mixed Tribunals in Egypt expires 
early next year. Revision of these Mixed Tribunals is 
inevitable, and the decision that will be ‘arrived at by 
England will be determined beforehand by the previous 
settlement of outstanding points still in dispute in the 

Bahr-el-Ghazal. 


Lord Salisbury is severely taken to task by hot-blooded 
amateurs for not having seized the opportunity, on the 9th 
of November, for declaring a protectorate over Egyptian 
territory. To have done so prior to the final settlement 
of French pretensions to Egyptian soil would be futile, 
would deprive Great Britain of her impregnable legal po: 
sition, would supply French Anglophobes with inflam- 
mable and explosive material for their campaign of pas- 
sion, besides creating a precedent that would certainly be 
followed elsewhere. Much, perhaps far too much, is made 
of the language of the Anglophobist press in France. 
Probably books of geography and history used in French 
national schools reveal the real sentiments of successive 
French governments towards England more accurately 
than anything that appears in an ephemeral. press. 
School-books commonly used in the lycées contain the 
most extraordinary evidence of envenomed and revenge- 
ful enmity against England, as does the atlas or cartes 
croguis used at St. Cyr. 
a work of a very high class, and is regarded as a great and 
esteemed authority on geography. All the misfortunes 
of France during the present century are attributed in this 
work to England—unjustly as a matter of fact; not un- 
nmaiturally as a matter of sentiment. In meeting these 
French accusations the defects of the English character 
ire reflected in our press. Want of imagination is one of 
them. The attitude of English journalists towards France 
is one of pained surprise. ‘‘ England,” says the great 
British organs of public opinion, ‘‘only. asks to be let 
alone. We wish neither to injure France, nor to curb 
her colonial aspirations, nor even to challenge her legiti-. 
mate efforts to compensate herself in Asia and in Africa 


for the loss of Alsace and Lorraine.” This attitude of the- 


English press is short-sighted and slightly silly if we only 
look at the facts. 
Since the Norman Conquest, twenty-two times hive 
Fngland and France been locked in a death -struggle. 
Qf the past one hundred: and fifty years the two na- 
trons have fought each other during thirty-seven, al- 
ways for the same thing, and France has invariably gone 
to the wall. Our last five wars with France were one 
prolonged struggie for sea ‘:power—tliat is, for trade, terri- 
tery, and wealth. During this period of struggle the pop- 
ulation of England and Wales never exceeded nine mill- 


ons, and never during this period were the people of 
In the vear of. 


France fewer than twenty-seven millions. 
Waterloo there were twenty-nine millions of French, and 
only eleven million English in England. Now all is 
The French have increased by ten million in 
ninety-four years. ‘The English have increased by more 
than twenty. Ireland, which was seething in rebellion in 
1798, is now not only impotent, but quiet and partially 
contented. The numbers of the Irish people are reduced 


‘by half since General Hoche entered Bantry Bay. To- 


day the United Kingdom is solid against French aggres- 
sion, with the exception of a handful of Irish agitators 
and their followers. Are not these galling facts to thought- 
fal Frenchmen? It was from France that England snatch- 
ed Canada, India, Egypt, and the command of the sea. A 
new Clive of Africas to-day building an empire which, 
miiny think, may rival India itself, while-at Fashoda an 
expedition conceived to solace French pride has resulted 
in a fresh and incurable wound upon Gallic susceptibilities. 
‘The hatred of France to England, however inconvenient, 
is natural. Lord Salisbury’s sagacious and massive mind 


now apparently accepts with reluctance the truth, long 
since recognized by the majority of his fellow-subjects, 


that the conditions for an enduring friendship with the 
Hence the immense efforts made 
by the Premier to bring the English-speaking peoples 
Into sympathy with each other. French decay seems to 


_ be the only visible alternative to a renewal of the old 
Struggle with this country.: 


Notwithstanding Lord Salisbury’s speech, public opin-. 


ion is still puzzled. Great events are looming on the 
horizon. The whole strength of the British Empire is 
not being exerted merely to illustrate the connection be- 
tween one ‘‘unfriendly act’? and its consequences after 
‘the surrender of France. Other difficulties exist, scarcely 
hinted at. For the first time, however, at all events in 


_ this century, the country watches the approach of war 


Without panic or flurry. So far as France is concerned, 
King George the Third’s flamboyant declaration before 
the outbreak of the last naval war with our - neigh- 
ue: to in May, 1803, might be used to-day. Here is ‘a bit 
OF its: 
“Tt was universally allowed that the uniform’ system 
Of hostile aggression and insult exercised’ by the French 
Sovernment for the last twelve months had been carried 
ty such an extent that England was degraded and: her 
honor forever lost if she did not again appeal to. ... the 
Spirit of the British nation, to the energies that form the 
proud characteristic of a free people, and, above all, to that 


-Overruling Providence under whose guidance she had so . 


offen asserted triumphantly her own cause.” 


It was the speech of a wise but a 


in the Philippines. 


Nioz’s Erpanston Européenne is 


- annoying the United States—our best friend. 


_ards the United States. 


‘won golden opinions from every one. 


-was heard 
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Much water has flowed under London bridges since May 
18, 18038. Popular hatred of the French has gradually 
ceased, and is replaced by liking diluted with contempt. 
The. international situation is simple, but is, however, lit- 
tle understood. 

Two central facts stand out like twin peaks against 
the setting sun —firstly, for sixteen years France has 
deliberately elected to wound English self-respect in all 
parts of the world; secondly, the despatch of the word 
‘** mobilize,” from Whitehall would effectually stop these 
“unfriendly acts” forthwith, and for at least two gener- 
atiogs would prevent their repetition. The accumulation 


of injury caused by the encroaching spirit of France has © 


struck the popular imagination. The masses are not 
angry, but they are determined. Hence:English opin- 
ion attaches little importance to Fushoda. In France, 
Fashoda is looked on as the supreme situation of the 
drama. To get the French out of Fashoda is a trifle. It 
settles nothing. Tail-twisting must cease. To get the 
French out of Fashoda without putting an end to the 
causes that took them in wonld be childish. It is there- 
fore the policy of the government, with the consent of 


‘the Britisl: people, to arrange outstanding differences be- 


tween the two countries, peacefully if possible, but to ar- 
range them. Neo precautions are relaxed , no cessation 
of armaments will be thought of. The immediate cause 
of rupture, if peace-is broken, may be over places occu- 
pied by the Freneh in the Bahr-el-Gliazal, to which they 
linve exactly the same title as they have to Fashoda— 
that is, none at all» «Or it may be over Newfoundland, 
Morocco, China, or interference with the United States 
The English .people are bent on a 
solid: peace—if necessary they will fight like devils to 
get it. 


‘ge French settlements on or ‘near the Nile are in dis- 
pute. I learn that the French are willing to surrender 
three, but they still refuse to surrender the remaining 
two. Asa matter of fact, they are mancuvring to gain 
time. For them winter is an unfortunate period of the 
rear for a naval war, and the chapter of accidents may 
ring allies. They are being sought diligently. Dnly 
twelve thousand French men-o’-war’s men are habitually 
afloat inthe winterseason. Rough water suits the Anglo- 
Saxon temperament. ~The Latin Celt does not like high 
winds and steep, swells.. One immediate point of danger 
I learn ‘to be the contingency of serious attempts on the 
part of the French to re-enforce the French colonies, as 
their seizure in war-time would form the only leverage 
for the arrangement of peace. Madagascar, Miquelon, 
St.-Pierre, and Algeria are being carefully watchéd. The 
time for a conflict is now opportune for England; it may 
not remain so long. The German Emperor has ostenta- 
tiously assumed the protection of a section of the Catho- 
lics, both in the Far and Near East, and he has as openly 
rejected the corner-stone of the Bismarckian foreign policy 
—7. e., the conciliation of Russia. Heis apparently bent on 
French in- 
fluence in the East has for years been growing weaker, 
and the Sultan has suddenby discovered a friend in the 
ruler of the strongest military state in Europe. Turkey 
is in a seuse another Egypt, and German protection of the 
Turk is necessarily antagonistic to the influence of Rus- 
sia. .Russia’s aim has-been to keep Turkey in a state of 
weakness and decay. Germany’s aim is the regeneration 
of the Ottoman Empire. In the sphere of European pol- 
itics, ‘tlierefore, Germany and Russia are at last more or 
less open antagonists. Events are pushing the United 
States and Great Britain-nearer together, but whether the 
canse of peace or the real welfare of America is served by 
the new imperialism on your side of the water is a ques- 
tion of which:the prophets differ. On the field of proph- 


ecy we-are all eqnal. . The Kaiser’s proposed visit to a 
Spanish port,. when Gibraltar coal was nearer and better, : 


does not make him-more popular in England. The visit 
would not have been construed as.‘‘a friendly act” tow- 
Something is in the air about 
Morocco, | 


From the Far.East trustworthy information reaches me 
which shows that Japan Believes her opportunity is com- 
ing. Should Russia.smove, she will find Japan at her 
throat. Russia, therefore, with her internal troubles of 
famine, poverty, and widespread corraption, is naturally 
unwilling to pull bot chestnuts out.of the Egyptian fire 


for the sake of France. - Without Russia; Austria, Abys- - 


sinia, or her Dervish friends,. France will have to face the 
English musi¢ single-handed; and as the Foreign Ministers 


of France, who flit threngh the palace on the Quai d’Or- : 


siy as transient figures in a biograph, do not seem to be- 


lieve England’s word, it is possible that they will be more | 


reasonable after being confronted with the spectacle. of 
England’s sword. There is,as I have hinted, a great deal 
under the surface which is not publicly known. The 
Egyptian authorities have in their possession a letter from 
a French officer to the Khalifa, together with two French 
flags sent to the leader of the Dervishes. The messenger 
who conveyed these interesting mementos of the emis- 
saries of civilization is also in the hands of the Egyptian 
government. 
withholding the publication of these facts, for diplomatic 
reasons, but they are true. If I were able to give my 
authority for stating them, the civilized world would 
wonder. It is not the opinion of ministers that there will 
be war this year, but the question of peace or war rests in 
the bands of French or Spanish politicians whose record of 
levity in the conduct.of foreign affairs is not encouraging 
forthe: prospects of peace. | 


. Lord ‘Kitchener, of course, is the hero of the hour. 


He is the darling of the ladies, the idol of the crowd, and 
the hero of the nation. Since his arrival at Dover he has 
The crowd at Vic- 
toria Station on his arrival was one of the most extraor- 
dinary sights I ever saw in England. The crowd was 
like the Jubilee crowd last year, but was charged with 
electricity. Admiration and respect for the man who does 
as apart from the man who éalks is a feature common to 


-all the English-speaking people. But poor Lord Kitchener 


was nearly killed by the ardor of his admirers, and he 
to say that the struggle on the platform at 
Victoria Station was worse than Omdurman. At the 
Mansion House dinner he spoke without notes, in a clear 
resonant voiee, and. embodied in his modest and business: 
like statement the qualities which Englishmen like and 


It is:to be presumed that our rulers are’ 
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understand. AttheGuildhall in the afternoon he was ap- 
parently unable to read the oath administered to him, the 
words being repeated to him by an aide-de-camp. A mem- 
ber of the ministry, however, tells me that Lord. Kiteh- 
ener'’s eyesight has not failed him, for the reading of 
print in the form of accounts in papers connected: with 
Egypt is performed by the Sirdar atthe War Office almost 
daily,. His eyes are affected, but not incurably. , 


With reference to Lord Kitchener’s character, a most 
interesting study, it appears that there is an essential 
difference between him and his predecessors on the Eng- 
lish roll of military fame. The average British gencfal is 
governed more or less, and more rather than less, by tradi- 
tion, by personal considerations, by regimental, social, 
and racial sympathies or antipathies, and especially by 
esprit de corps. Lord Kitcheuer is influenced but little by 
these things. Fitness, and fitne’s alone, is the avenue to 
his regard. Two orthreescions of the royal and the ducal 
houses were, it is true, aecepted for service by him on the 
Upper Nile, and he brought them all back safely. Per- 
haps the Sirdar may have shown a little human weakuess 
in accepting some of these lids, but in Lord Edward 
Cecil, the son of the Prime Minister, he gained the sup- 
port of an able soldier and keen intellect. Other names 
might be mentioned with which the inexorable condition 
of fitness is not so easily associated. Lord Salisbury, who 
is not a hero- worshipper, is said to have formed an un- 
bounded admiration for Kitchener. He has publicly re- 
ferred to him as a financier, a diplomatist, and a soldier iu 
language descriptive of aun Admirable. Crichton. 


It is mepiigs wo, note that in the whole of the speeches 
delivered at the Kitchener banquet on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, and the Lord Mayor's annual dinner to ministers 
on the 9th, the word “duty” occurs five times, while the 
word ‘ glory” was only used twice, iu both instances by 
Lord Salisbury, and then, first, in comnection with the 


“native Egyptian, as opposed to the British, army, and 


second, in reference to “‘that peace which is the glory 
and sustenance of our empire.” The distinctive note of 
empires that endure is that of duty rather than empire. —_ 


The great interest felt in England’at the prospect of a 
transfer of sovereignty over the Philippines from the 
Spanish monarchy to the United States, us 1 have more 
than once stated, is partly due to national self-interest. ,. 
The Philippine’ in American hands, administered by . 
United States officers, would not only present an object- 
lesson to the world of American cap:city for administer- 
ing distant dependencics, but would add great moral 
weight to England’s efforts in the Far East to maintain 
the open door, and to her system of controlliug the 
tropics. Knowing that General Merritt’s opinions on the 
subject carry. great weight with the readers of the 
WEEKLY, I am able to say that the following is an ac- 
curate reflection of his views. There is no doubt that 
whatever may be the result of the commission now sit- 
ting in Paris (which, by-the-way, I hear is not unlikely, iu 
certain-events, to transfer its sittings to London), the bulk 
of the inhabitants of the Philippines agree in desiring a 
change of government, and would eagerly welcome the 
American flag. If the annexation of the islands should © 
become an accomplished fact, the loug period of Spanish 
misrule will necessitate, for some time to come, militar 
administration. The native leaders, Aguinaldo included, 
have little capacity for rule, and if one of them were #t 
in authority, rivals would conspire to undermine it, and 
the anarchy would ensue which is inevitable when power . 
is intrusted to incapable hands. Whatever changes may 
otherwise become necessary, a reformation of Roman 
Catholic Church predominance is essential. General 
Merritt tells me a fact which will go right home to all 
Americans and Englishmen with reJations in the Far 
East. In the Philippines no Protestant can be married 
or baptized. Protestants desirous of entering into holy 
matrimony are obliged to go to Hong-kong to find a spot 
where liberty is combined with order aud religions are 
unfettered.. No missionaries or services are permitted 
outside the pale of that type of Romanism prevalent in 
the Philippines. I remember Cardinal Manning once 
telling me, with tears in his voice, that the Romanism 
prevalent in some of the South American republics and 
in the Philippines was of the unreformed character that 
disgraced the Middle Ages in Eurepean history. General 
Merritt confines himself, of course, in expressing this 
view, to the palpable necessity for the establishment of 
law and order, with such liberty of the subject as is ac- 
corded to the inhabitants of British tropical dependencies. 
Too much interference with the native is inexpedient, but 
all must be taught toobey the law which prevents liberty- 
lovers from interfering with the liberty of others. Above 
all, an honest and capable administration is essential, and 
therefore political interference from home with the offi- 
cers appointed to govern the Philippines would be fatal 
to the administrative reputation of the United States jn 
the Far East. Cuba is, of course, too near to be treated 
as a colony, but as regards the Philippines the experience _ 
of British rule in India, Ceylon, Singapore, and Hong- 
kong suggests to General Merritt that permanent and 
well-chosen American civil-service administration is the 
only alternative to military control when the islands are 
ready for the change. 


General Merritt was naturally reticent about the course 
of events before the commission in Paris, but he ex- 
pressed opinions upon the Anglo-French dispute now 
raging which are of value as emanating from a dispas-. 
sionate friend of both nations, and a soldier and adminis- 
trator of great distinction. The general thinks that the 
French army is better than it was three and a half years 
ago, that the men are bigger and better set up, that the 
discipline is improved, and that as a fighting-machine it 
is stronger than at any previous period. Upon the French 
navy he refrained from expressing an opinion, but enter- 
tained no doubt as to the result of a naval struggle be- 
tween France and England. The capture of the French 
West India Islands by the English would be one of the 
early results of the war, and the transfer of the French 
West Indian possessions to the United: States is a question 
that might possibly enter the arena of practical politics a 
few weeks after war breaks out. General Merritt is of 
the opinion that there is much behind of which the pub- 
lie know nothing, and that great events are looming in - 
the near future. ARNOLD WHITE. 
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CONSTANT SPRING HOTEL.  COFFEE-PLANTS IN BEARING, 


JAMAICA—SCENES IN ENGLAND'S CHIEF WEST-INDIAN POSSESSION. 
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“ NEW BUILDING FOR THE JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE, WALNUT AND TENTH STREETS, PHILADELPIIIA. 
J: H. , 
The building is now in course of construction, and will be completed by June 28, 1899. _ 


THE CHINAMAN AND THE EXCLUSION 
| LAWS. 


_ Few laws cam be enforced absolutely. For instance, | 
there is a law against breaking into houses, yet, in spite . 
of the police, burglaries sometimes occur. This much, 


however, the burglary law does do: it prevents the crime 
from becoming very common. So it is in the case of the 
Chinese-exclusion laws. Though they may not keep out 
of the country every Chinaman not legally entitled to 
enter the United States, yet if they prevent Chinamen 


- from becoming numerous enough to do us harm, their, 
_ Main purpose is accomplished. 

‘Se A few Chinamen scattered through our population are: 
“not a great injury. The lauodrymen found in our vil- 
lages and small cities are certainly inoffensive, the Chinese 


colanies in Boston, Philadelphia, and New, York are not 


_ too large to be under strict police control. It is only San 


Franciseo, with its Chinatown of 70,000 people,. that suf- 
fers from the contact of the Chinese covlie. 
If Chinamen were being smuggled into the country by 
the thousands tie danger would indeed be great, but ex- 
perience proves that stories of Chinese smuggling are 
almost always exaggerated, and are often created merely 
to furnish a sensational newspaper article. Figures— 
which can be made to lie:so easily—are especially mis- 
leading when dealing with our Chinese population. Ow- 
ing to-the peculiar character of the Chinese immigrant, 
is timid, suspicious, and secretive habits, it is impossi- 
vle to obtain a reliable census. But even a cursory ex- 
amioation will show that Chinamen in the United States 


ure not rapidly becoming more numerous, are not increas-. 


ing as rapidly as the non-Mongolian population. A gov- 


ernment official, an expert in Chinese matters and a man. 


of conservative judgment, gives it as his opinion that we 
now have few more Chinamen in this country than we 
had in 1886. Taking into account the rapid increase of 
the non-Mongolian population, it can readily be seen that, 
48 tie exclusion laws are now enforced, there is no dan- 
ger of our being overrun by the Chinese coolie. 

An examination of the records of the New York Cus- 
tom House shows how few Chinamen attempt entry at that 
port During the eleven weeks beginning October 18, 
189%, and ending December 31, 1897, there were admitted 
through the port of New York thirty-nine Chinamen of 
the exempt or merchant class. Twelve of these were 
“ictors in a Chinese play, who left New York, and after 

feting a week or two in England, returned, so that these 
twelve were not original.entries. During that same pe-: 
riod’ eight alleged merchants, not having the necessary 
certificates, were refused admission. Some Chinese have 
heen entering through Burlington, Vermont, by means of 
the “‘boy and father” scheme. The efficient work of 
(himese inspectors is rapidly making this attempted fraud 
too costly for the Chinamen and their lawyers. 
. On the Pacific coast, where the character of the Chinese 
Immigrant is understood, public sentiment upholds the 
exclusion laws. This is not so in the East, and here the 
\/eople’s indifference or open hostility is one of the great- 
cst difficulties encountered by the Chivese inspectors. It 
'$ this which makes it. impossible to. strictly enforce the 
laws, whieh gives United States commissioners and judges 
“n excuse for favoring the Chinamen brought before 
them, which enables corrupt officials, undetected.and un- 
Punished, to grow rich through Chinese bribes. __ 

_Te widespread sentiment in the East in favor of “‘ poor 
Joha Chinaman ” originates largely with those good peo- 
ple who teach in Chinese missions and Sunday-schools. 
tig unfair to deny results to their unselfish labor, they 
Say; and it may be so that there are Chinese converts 
Whose Christian virtues outshine those of the church- 
Sing descendants of the Puritan. There doubtless are 
nianly cases where Chinamen go to Sunday-school for oth- 
cf reasons than to learn English and to be petted by Amer- 


ican women. But if the instance of the sincere convert is 
cited, itis only too easily offset by occasions when the 
people of San Francisco have been shocked by the’ ill 
deeds of Chinatown—brutal assaults, disgusting exhibi- 
tions of vice, and cold-blooded murders. 

Putting aside as exceptions both the convert and the 
murderer, it remains to examine the traits of the ordinary 
Chinese immigrant, and to determine if he be a desirable 
acquisition. 

t first sight it seems almost incomprehensible that any: 
government should wish to exclude a race so peaceable 
and industrious—apparently such desirable material for 
future citizens. ‘‘A people,” exclaim their advocates, 
‘*who might be the schoolmasters of the Western: World; 
who delight us with their learning and.their moral pre- 
cepts; who have behind them centuriesand centuries of civ- 
ilization; who were schelars and statesmen when we were 
barbarians!” - These admirers of the Chinese overlook the 
fact that it is. precisely in the old Mongolian civilization 
that the danger lies.. The Chinaman,.be he mandarin or 
coolie, cannot, if he. would, escape from this civilization; 
he feels its momentum ,pressing him on in the paths trod 
by his ancestors. Unless there should be an upheaval and 
change in China itself, he will continue in these paths, 


| 


ty, 
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uninfluenced by the mushroom civilization of the West. 
The Chinaman’s theory of life is absolutely opposed, to 
ours; the two cannot combine; one theory must destroy 
the other. Will the law of self-preservation allow us to 
admit vast numbers of immigrants bitterly hostile in their 
ideas and frankly intending to remain so?—immigrants 
who covet our dullars and scorn us as barbarians? Have 
we not the right, and is it not our duty, to demand that 
those coming here to enjoy the advantages which our fa- 
thers bought with toil and war should in some measure 
accept our fathers’ ideas? A slight knowledge of the Chi- 
nese immigrant is enough to convince one that he does 
not mean to learn from us, does not want to be like us. 
For generations he has been taught to scorn everything 
not Chinese. Every superstition he holds sacred teaches 
him to cling to the beliefs and prejudices—the old civil- 


 ization—of his own country.. 
When a barbarian comes among civilized people, it is’ 


not long before he begins to adopt their ideas. He brings 
a fresh, strong soil in which civilization can work. New 
ideas are eagerly seized by his awakening intelligence. 
This happened when the Goth came in contact with Ro- 
man civilization; so it was when the African savage was 
brought to America; so it is when the semicivilized pea- 
sant comes to us from Europe. The most ignorant immi- 
grant from Russia or Germany or Italy assimilates our 
American ideas; he seizes on them eagerly aud grateful- 
ly, and in a generation or two he is one of us. 


How different is the case of the Chinaman! Our ideas. 


make no impression on his complacent mind. The most 
debased coolie thinks himself fully civilized. Unhealthy 
and dwarfed in body and in morals, made foul by ancient 
vices, his blood often tainted by leprosy, the Chinese 
coolie is the natural product of an old, worn-out, rotten 
civilization.. The barbarian furnishes a strong, fresh ma- 
terial on which to work; the Chinaman is clay that has 
been kneaded and kneaded, over and over, by what we of 
the West consider a false and vicious civilization, until 
the clay has become soiled and offensive. . Is it too much 
to say that the ordinary covlic immigrant—polluted b 
too long and intimate and confined a relationship with bis 
kind-—is like a sickly puppy, made sickly by too much 
handling. 

Should a society already engaged in a struggle to as- 
similate its many and discordant elements be bandana 
by an influx of thousands of these Chinese coolies? 


A new era seems to be dawning for China—an era when 
she will be forced at the bayonet’s point to admit Euro- . 


pean ideas. It isa harsh method of teaching, but, owing 
to his peculiar characteristics, it is the only way in which 
the Chinaman can be taught. Force him to realize how 
antiquated and irrational and impotent are his ideas of 
life, and he may shake off his complacency and be ready 
to learn. The war with Japan has already had a most 
salutary effect. Shortly before it broke out, Li Hung- 
Chang ‘is reported to have called the Japanese a race of 
monkeys, beneath the, notice of his al]-potent Emperor. 
That war gave a rud@ low to China’s senile complacency, 
and now it is likely tébe again disturbed by the guns of 
European war-ships. -When the Chinaman is less com- 
placent and scornful, when he is ready to throw aside the 
superstition and pseudo-civilization of his ancestors, and 
comes to us wishing to adopt Western ideas, we can afford 
to welcome him. | 

Until then the exclusion laws are a necessity; they 


= 


should be upheld and enforced, and not only by a few 


government officials. Public sentiment in the East, as 
well as on the Pacific coast, should be giad to give them 
its support. However, in spite of all difficulties, the 
exclusion -laws are enforced so asa to accomplish their 
main purpose. The United States are not being overrun 
by Chinese coolies. 
FRANCIS STERNE PALMER, 


Acting Deputy Collector representing the Collector of 
. Customs in the Chinese Bureau, Port of New York. 
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A Wovel. 
BY HENRY JAMES, 


THE AWKWARD 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘Datsy MILLER,” ‘‘AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE,” ETC. 


XXIII. 
- RS. BROOKENHAM'S visitors had been gone 
half an hour, but she was still in the drawing- 
M room when Nanda came back. The girl found 
her, on the sofa, in a posture that might have 
represented restful oblivion, but that, after a glance, our 
young lady appeared to interpret as mere intensity of 
thought. it was a condition from which, at all events, 
Mrs. Brook. was quickly roused by her daughter's pres- 
ence; she opened her eyes and put down her feet, so that 
the two were confronted as closely as persons may be 
when it is only one of them who looks at the other, Nan- 
da, gazing vaguely about and not seeking a seat, slowly 
drew off her gloves while her mother’s sad eyes consider- 
ed her from top to toe. ‘ Tea’s gone,” Mrs. Brook then 
 gaid-as if there were something in the loss peculiarly irre- 
trievable. ‘‘ But I suppose,” she added, ‘‘he gave you 
all you want.” 

‘Oh dear yes, thank you—I’ve had lots.”’ 

Nanda hovered there slim and charming, feathered and 
ribboned, dressed in thin, fresh fabrics and faint colors, 
with something tothe effect of it all to which the sweeter, 
deeper melancholy in her mother’s eyes seemed happily 
to testify. ‘‘Just turn round, dear.” The girl immediately 
obeved, and Mrs. Brook once more took everything in. 
‘‘The back’s best—only she didn’t do what she said she 
would. How they do lie!” she gently quavered. 

‘* Yes, but we lie so to them.” Nanda had swung round 
again, producing evidently on her. mother’s part, by the 
admirable ‘‘hang” of her light skirts, a still deeper peace. 
‘Po you mean the middle fold?—I knew she wouldn’t. 
I don’t want my back to be best—I don’t walk backward.” 

Mrs. Brook resiguedly mused; you dress for 
yourself,” 
~ “Oh, how’can you say that,” the girl asked, ‘‘ when I 
never stick in a pin but what [think of you?” 

“ Well,” Mrs. Brook moralized, ‘‘ one must always, I 
consider. think, as a sort of podnt de repére, of some one 
good person. Only it’s best if it’s a person one’s afraid 
ef. You do very well, but I'm not enough. What one 
really requires is a kind of salutary terror. J never stick 
ina pin without thinking of your cousin Jane. What is 


it that some one quotes somewhere about some one’s hav- ~ 


ing said that-‘ Our antagonist is our helper—he prevents 
us from being superficial’? The extent to which, with my 
poor clothes, the Duchess prevents me—!" It was a mea- 
sure Mrs. Brook could give only by the general soft wail 
of her submission to fate. | 

‘‘Yes, the Duchess isn’t a woman, is she? She’s a 
standard.” 

The speech had for Nanda’s companion, however, no 
effect of humor or of irony, and it was a mark of the 
special intercourse of these good friends that though they 
had for each other, in manner and tone, such a fund of 
consideration as might almost have given it the stamp 
of diplomacy, there was vet in it also something of that 


economy of expression Which is the result of a common | 


experience. “The recurrence of opportunity to observe 
them together would have taught a spectator that—on 
» Mrs. Brook's side, doubtless, more particularly—their re- 
lation was governed by two or three remarkably establish- 
ed and, as might have been said, refined laws, the spirit 
of which was to guard against the vulgarity so often 
coming to the surface between parent and child. That 
they were as good friends as if Nanda had not been her 
daughter was a trath that no passage between them might 
faii in one way or another to illustrate. Nanda had gath- 
ered up, for that matter, early in life, a flower of mater- 
nal wisddm: ‘‘ People talk about the conscience, but it 
seems to me one must just bring it up to a certain point 
and leave it there. You-can let your conscience alone if 
you're nice to the second house-maid.” Mrs. Brook was 
as ‘* nice” to Nanda as she was to Sarah Curd—which in- 
volved, as may easily be imagined, the happiest condi- 
tions for Sarah. ‘* Well,” she resumed, reverting to the 
Duchess on a final appraisement of the girl's air, ‘* I really 
think I do well by you and that Jane wouldn't have any- 
thing to say to-day. You look awfully like mamma,” 
she then.threw off as if for the first time of mention- 
ing it. 

‘Oh, Cousin Jane doesn't care for that,” Nanda return- 
ed. ‘* What I don’t look like is Aggie, for all I try.” 

“Ah, you shouldn’t try—you can do nothing with it. 
One must be what one is.” 

Mrs. Brook was almost sententious, but Nanda, with 
civility, let it pass. ‘‘ No one in London touches her. 
She’s quite by herself. ° When one sees her one feels her 
to be the real thing.” 

Mrs. Brook, without harshness, wondered. ‘* What do 
you mean by the real thing?” — 

Even Nanda, however, had to think a moment. ‘‘ Well, 
the real young one. That's what Lord Petherion calls 
her,” she mildly joked—** ‘the young ’un.’” 

Her mother’s echo was not for the joke, but for some- 
thing else. ‘‘I know what you mean. What’s the use 
of being good?” i 

‘*Oh, I didn’t mean that,” said Nanda. 

Aggie of a goodness—” 

**T wasn’t talking of her. 
the use of my being.”’ 

‘* Well, you can’t help it, any more than the Duchess 
ecan help—” 

“ Ah, but she could if she would!” Mrs. Brook broke in 
with a sharper ring than she had yet given. ‘‘ We can’t 
help being good perhaps. if that burden is laid on us—but 
there are lengths, in other directions, we’re not absolutely 
obliged to go. And what I think of when I stick in the 
pins,” she went on, ‘‘ is that Jane seems to me really never 
to have had: to pay.” She appeared, for a minute, to 
brood on this till she could no longer bear it; after which 
she jerked out: ‘‘ Why, she has never had to pay for any- 
thing!” 

Nanda had by this time seated herself, taking her place, 
under the interest of their talk, on her mother’s sofa, 

* Begun in Weekiy No, 2180. 


Besides, isn’t 


I was asking myself what’s 


where, except for the removal of her long, soft gloves, 
which one of her hands, again and again, drew caressingly 
through the other, she remained very much as if she were 
some friendly yet. circumspect young visitor to whom 
Mrs. Brook had on some occasion dropped ‘‘ Do come.” 
But there was something perhaps more expressly concil- 
iatory in the way she had kept everything on: as if, in 
particular serenity and to confirm kindly Mrs. Brook’s 
sense of what had been done for her, she had peither 
taken off her great feathered hat nor laid down her par- 
asol of pale green silk, the *‘match” of hat and ribbons 
and which had an expensive, precious knob. Our spec- 
tator would possibly have found too much earnestness in 
her face to be sure if there was also candor. ‘‘ And do 
you mean that you have had to pay—?”___. 

‘‘Oh yes—all the while.” With this Mrs. Brook was a 
little short, and also as she added, as if to banish a slight 


awkwardness: ‘‘ But don’t let it discourage you.” 


Nanda seemed an instant to weigh the advice, and the 
whole thing would have been striking as another touch in 
the picture of the odd want, on the part of each, of any 
sense of levity in the other. Whatever escape, when to- 
gether, mother or daughter might ever seek would never 
be the humorous one—a circumstance, however, that might 
by no means, on occasion, have failed to make their inter- 
views droll for a third person. It would always indeed, 
for such a person, have produced an impression of tension 
beneath the surface. ‘‘I could have done much better at, 
the start and have lost less time,” the girl at last said, ‘‘if 
I hadn’t had the drawback of not really remembering 
Granny.” «| 

‘‘Qh well, J remember her!” Mrs. Brook moaned with 
an accent that evidently struck her the next moment as so 
much out of place that she slightly deflected. She took 
Nanda’s parasol and held it as if—a more delicate thing 
much than any one of hers—she simply liked.to have it. 
‘Her clothes—at your age at least—must have been hid- 
eous. Was it at the place he took you to that he gave you 
tea?” she then went on. 3 : 

‘‘Yes, atthe Museum. We had an orgy in the refresh- 
ment-room. But he took me afterwards to Tishy’s, where 
we had another.” 

‘‘He went im with you?” Mrs. Brook had sudden! 
flashed into eagerness. | 

‘*Oh yes—I made him.” 

** He didn’t want to?” 

‘‘On the contrary—very much. But he doesn’t do ev- 
erything he wants,” said Nanda, 

Mrs. Brook seemed to wonder. 
to want it?” / 

‘*Oh no—that isn’t enough. What I suppose I mean,” 
Nanda continued, “is that he déesn’t do anything he 
doesn’t want to. But he does quite enough,” she added. 

** And who then was at Tishy’s?” 

**Oh, poor Tish herself, naturally, and Carrie Donner.” 

*** And no one else?” 

The girl just waited. ‘*‘ Yes, Mr. Cashmore came in.” 

Her mother gave a groan of impatience. ‘‘ Ah, agatn?” 

Nanda thought an instant. ‘*‘How do you mean, 
‘again’? He just lives there, as much as he ever did, and 
Tishy can’t prevent him.” 

*T was thinking of Mr. Longdon—of thetr meeting. 
When he met him here that time he liked it so little. 
Did he like it any more to-day?” Mrs. Brook quavered. 

‘*Oh no, he hated it.” 

‘* But hadn’t he—if he should go in—known he would ?” 

‘* Yes, perfectly—but he wanted to see.” i]. 

‘**To see—?”’ Mrs. Brook just threw out. | 

‘** Well, where I go so much. And he knew I wished 
it.” | 
‘**I don’t quite see why,” Mrs. Brook mildly observed. 
And then as her daughter said nothing to help her: ‘‘ At 
any rate he did loathe it?” 

Nanda, for a reply, simply after an instant 
tion. ‘* Well, how can he understand?” 

‘“You mean, like me, why you do go there so much? 
How can he indeed?” | 

‘I don’t mean that,” the girl returned—‘‘ it’s just that 
that he understands perfectly, because he saw them all, 
in such an extraordinary way—well, what can I ever call 
it?—clutch me and cling to me.” 

Mrs. Brook with full gravity, considered this picture. 
‘*And was Mr. Cashmore, to-day, so ridiculous?” 

** Ah, he’s not ridiculous, mamma—he’s very unhappy. 
He thinks now Lady Fanny probably won't go, but he 
feels that may be, after all, only the worse for him.” 

‘She will go,” Mrs. Brook answered with one of her 
roundabout approaches to decision. *‘ He zs too great an 
idiot. She was here an hour ago, and if ever a woman 
was packed—!” 

Well,” Nanda objected, ‘‘ but doesn’t she spend her 
time in packing and unpacking?” 

This inquiry, however, scarce pulled up her mother. 
‘‘No—though she Aas, no doubt, hitherto, wasted plenty 
of labor. She has nowa dozen boxes—I could see them 
there in her wonderful eyes—just waiting to be called 
for. So if you’re counting on her not going, my dear—!” 
visa Brook gave a head-shake that was the warning of 
wisdom. 


‘* You mean you've also 


put a ques- 


‘*Oh, I don’t care what she does!” Nanda replied. 


‘* What I meant just now was that Mr. Longdon couldn’t 
understand why, with so much to make them so, they 
couldn’t be decently happy.” Hi 

‘* And did he wish you to explain?” 

*‘ [tried to, but I didn’t make it any better. 
like them. He doesn’t even care for Tish.” 

He told you so—right out?” 

‘*Oh,” Nanda said, ‘‘ of course I asked him. I 
press him, because I never do—!” | 

‘*You never do?” Mrs. Brook broke in as with the 
glimpse of a new light. 

The girl showed an indulgence for this interest that 
was for a moment almost elderly. ‘‘I enjoy awfully, 
with him, seeing just how to take him.” | 

Her tone and her face evidently put forth, for her com- 


He doesn’t 


didn’t 


* “I think he’s losing any sense of my likeness. 


panion, at this juncture, something freshly, even quite 
supremely, suggestive; and yet the effect of them on 
Mrs. Brook’s part was only a question so off-hand that 
it might already often have been asked. The mother’s 
eyes, toask it, we may none the Jess add, attached them- 
selves closely to the daughter's and her own face just 
glowed. ‘* You like him so very awfully?” 

It was as if the next instant Nanda felt herself on her 

uard. Yet she spoke with a certain surrender. ‘* Well, 
it’s rather intoxicating to be one’s self—” She had only 
a drop over the choice of her term. 

‘‘So tremendously made up to, you mean—even by a 
little fiissy, ancient man? But doesn’t he, my dear,” 
Mrs. Brook continued, with encouragement, ‘‘ make up 
to you!” 

supposiltitious would certainly, on this, have 
imagined in the girl’s face the delicate dawn of a serse 
that her mother had suddenly become vulgar, together 
with a general consciousness that the way to meet vul- 
garity was always to be frank and simple. ‘‘ He makes 
one enjoy being liked so much—liked better, I do think, 
than I’ve ever been liked by any one.” 

If Mrs. Brook hesitated it was, however, clearly not be- 
cause she had noticed. ‘* Not better, surely, than by dear 
al Or even, if you come to that, by Tishy her- 
se 

Nanda’s simplicity maintained itself. ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Long- 
don’s differént from Tishy.” 

Her mother again hesitated. ‘‘ You mean, of course, he 
knows more.” 

The girl considered it. ‘‘He doesn’t know more. But 
he knows other things—and he’s pleasanter than Mitchy.” 
‘* You mean because he doesn’t want to marry you?” 

It was as if she had not heard that Nanda continued: 
‘* Well, he’s more beautiful.” 

‘**O-oh !” cried Mrs. Brook, with a drawn-out extrava- 
gance of comment that amounted to an impugnment even 
by herself of her taste. | 

It contributed to Nanda’s quietness. 
most beautiful people in the world,” 

Her companion at this, with a quick wonder, fixed her. 
‘* Does he, my dear, want to marry you?” 

** Yes—to.all sorts of ridiculous people.” 

But I mean, would you*take him ?” 

Nanda, rising, met the question with a short ironic 
‘** Yes!” that showed her first impatience. ‘‘It’s so 
charming being liked,” she went on, ‘‘ without being 
approved.” 

But Mrs. Brook only wanted to know. 
approve—?” 

‘* No, but it makes no difference. 
all the same.” 

Mrs. Brook seemed to wonder, however, exactly how 
it could be. ‘‘ He doesn’t want you to give up anything ”” 
She looked as if she were rapidly thinking what, Nanda 

ight give up. | 
‘*Oh yes, everything.” 

It was as if, for an instant, she found her daughter in- 
scrutable; then she had a strange smile. ‘* Me ?” | 

The girl was perfectly prompt. ‘‘ Everything. But 
he wouldn’t like me nearly so much if I really did.” 

Her mother had a further pause. ‘*‘ Does he want !o 
adopt you?” Then more quickly and sadly, though also 
a little as if lacking courage to push the inquiry : ‘We 
couldn’t give you up, Nanda.” 

**Thank yousso much,mamma, But we sha’n’t be very 
much tried,” Nanda said, ‘* because what it comes to 
seems to be that I’m really what you may call adopting 
him. 1 mean I'm little by little changing him— gradually 
showing him that, as I couldn't possibly have been differ- 
ent, and as also, of course, one can’t keep giving up, the 
only way is for him not to mind and to take me just as I: 
am. That, don’t you see? is what he would never have 
expected to do.” 

Irs. Brook recognized, in a manner, the explanation, 
but still/had her wistfulness. But—a—to take you, ‘2s 
you are,’ where?” 

‘* Well, to the South Kensington Museum.” 

*“Oh!” said Mrs. Brook. Then, however, in a more 
exemplary tone: ‘‘Do you enjoy so very much long 
hours with him ?” . 

Nanda appeared for gn instant to think how to express 

‘* Well, we’re great friends.” 

** And always talking about Granny ?” 

**Oh no—really alinost never now.” 

“ He doesn’t think so awfully much of her?’ There 
was an oddity of eagerness in the question—a hope, a kind 
of dash, for something that might have been in Nanda’s 
interest. | 

The girl met these things only with obliging gravity. 
He’s too 


‘**He’s one of the 


doesn’t 


It’s all exactly right, 


it. 


it's awfully clever of you to get only the good of him and 


used to it, or too many things that are too different now | 


cover it up.” | 
** Well,” said Mrs” Brook, as she took this in, ‘‘ I think 


have none of the worry.” 
Nanda wondered. ‘‘ The worry ?” | | 

g: You leave that all to me,” her mother went. on, but’ 
uite forgivingly. ‘‘I hope, at any rate, that the good, | 
or you, will be real.” | 
‘* Real?” the girl, remaining vague, again echoed. | 

__ Mrs. Brook, at this, showed though not an irritation, a 
flicker of austerity. ‘* You must remember that we've a 
great many things to think about. There are things we 
must take for granted in each other—we must all help, 
in our way, to pull the coach. That’s what I mean by 


‘worry, and if you don’t have any, so much the better for 
you—for me it’s in the day's work. Your father and I 
have most to think about, always, at this time, as vou 
perfectly know—when we have to turn things round and 
manage somehow or other to get out of town, have to 
provide and pinch, to meet all the necessities, with money. 
money, money, at every turn, running away like water. 
The children, this year, seem to fit into nothing, into no- 
where, and Harold’s more dreadful than he has ever been, 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Va ww 


. to the window. 


der te him on rather an odd footing? 


_ Mrs. Brook, ‘if I tell you that I want you stil 


dropped on the sofa. 
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doing nothing at all for himself and requiring everything 
to be done for him. He talks about his American girl, 
with millions, who’s so awfully taken with him, but I 
can't find out anything about, her; the only: one, just now, 
that people seem to have heard of is the one~Bebby Man- 
ger’s engaged to. The Mangers literally snap, up every- 
thing,” Mrs. Brook quite wailingly now continued: ‘the 
Jew man, so gigantically rich—who is he? Baron Schack 
or Schmack—who has just taken Cumberland House and 
wh» has the awful stammer—or what is it ? no roof to his 
mouth—is to give that horrid little Algie, to do his con- 
versation for him, four hundred a year, which Harold pre- 
tended to me that, of all the rush of young men—dozens!— 
he was most in the runying for. Your father’s settled 

loom is terrible, and I bear: all the brunt of it; we get 
iteraily nothing, this year, for the Hovel, yet have to 


spend on it heaven knows what; and. everybody, for the: 


next three months, in Scotland and every where, has asked 
us for the wrong time, and nobody for the right: so that 
I assure you I don’t know where to turn—which dvesn’t,, 
however, in the least prevent every one coming to me with 
their own selfish troubles.” It was as if Mrs. Brook had 
found the cup of her secret sorrows suddenly jostled by 
some touch of which the perversity, though not complete- 
ly noted at the moment, proved, as she a little let herself 
go, sufficient. to make it flow over; but she drew, the 
next thing, from her daughter's stillness, a reflection of 
the vanity of her flurry, and speedily recovered herself 
as if in order, with more dignity, to point the moral. ‘‘I 
can carry my burden and shall do so to the end; but we 
must each remember that we shall fall to pieces if we 


don’t manage to keep hold of some little idea of responsi- 
bility. I positively can’t arrange without knowing when - 


it is go to him.” 

“To Mr. Longdon? Oh, whenever I like,” Nanda re- 
plied, very gently and simply. 

‘And when shall you be so good as to like?” 

‘Well, he goes himself on Saturday, and if I want I 
can go a few days later.” 

‘‘And- what day can you go if J want?” Mrs. Brook 
spoke as with a small sharpness—just softened indeed in 
time—produced by the sight of a freedom on her daugh- 
ter’s, part that suddenly loomed larger than any freedom 
of her own. It was still a part of the unsteadiness of the 
vessel of her anxieties; but she never, after all, remained 
publicly long subject to the influence that she often com- 


_prehensively designated to others, as well as to herself, 


as “‘ nastiness.” ‘‘ What I mean is that you might go the 
same day, mightn’t you?” 
‘*With him—in the train?’ I should think so, if you 


wish 


‘*But would he wish it?. I mean would he hate it?” 
**T don’t think so at all, but I can easily ask him.” 
Mrs. Brook's head inclined to the chimney and her eyes 
Easily?” 

Nanda looked for a moment mystified by her mother’s 
insistence. ‘‘I can at any rate perfectly try it.” 

‘‘Remembhering even that mamma would never have 
pushed so?” 

Nanda’s face seemed to concede even that condition... 
** Well,” she at all events serenely replied, ‘‘1 really 
think we’re good friends enough for anything.” 

It migh!. have been, for the light it quickly produced, 
exactly what her mother had been working to make her 
say. **‘ What do you call that then, I should like to know, 
but his adopting you?” 

‘Ah, I don’t know that it matters much what it’s 
called.” 

‘*So long as it brings with it, you mean,” Mrs. Brook 
asked, ‘‘all the advantages?” 

‘*Well yes,” said Nanda, who had now begun dimly 
to smile—*‘ call them advantages.” 

Mrs. Brook had a pause. ‘‘ One would be quite ready 
to da that if one only knew a little more exactly what 
you're to get by them.” 

‘Oh. the great advantage, I feel, is doing something for 

him.” 
_ Nanda’s companion, at this, hesitated afresh. ‘‘ But 
doesn't that, my dear, put. the extravagance of your surren- 
Charity, love, begins 
at. home, and if it’s a question of merely giving, you've 
objects enough for your bounty without going so far.” 

The girl, as her stare showed, was held a moment by 
her surprise, which presently broke out. ‘*‘ Why, I 


— thought you-wanted me so to be nice to him!” 


“ Well, I hope you won't think me. very vulgar,” said 
more to 

have'some idea of what you'll get by it. I’ve no wish,” 
she added, ‘‘to keep on boring you with Mitchy—” — 

‘* Don’t, don’t!” Nanda pleaded. | 

Her mother stopped short, as if there were something 
in her tone that set the limit all the more utterly for being 
unstudied. Yet poor Mrs. Brook couldn’t leave it there. 
‘* Then what do vou get instead?” 


‘Instead of Mitchy? Ob,” said Nanda, ‘I shall never 

Mrs: Brook, at this, turned away, moving over to the 
window with quickened weariness. Nanda, on her side, 
as'if their talk had ended, went across to the sofa to take 
up her parasol before leaving the room, an impulse rather 
favored than arrested by the arrival of her brother Harold, 
who came in at the moment both his relatives had turned 
a back to the door, and who gave his sister, as she faced 
him, a greeting that made their mother look round. 
Hallo, Nan— you are lovely! Ain’t. she lovely, mo- 
ther?” 

‘* Wo!” Mrs. Brook answered, not, however, otherwise 
noticing him. 
stant all in her daughter. 
—your father and I—that he must take the consequence.” 

Nandan had now her hand on the door, while Harold had 
‘“** He’?” she just sounded. 

mean Mr. Longdon.” 

‘‘ And what do you mean by the consequence?” 

** Well, it will do for the beginning of it that you'll 
please go down with him.” | 

‘*Qn Saturday then? Thanks, mamma,” the girl re- 
turned, 

She was instantly gone, on which Mrs. Brook had more 
attention for her son. This, after an instant, as she ap- 
proached the sofa and raised her eyes from the little 
tuble beside it, came straight out. ‘‘ Where in the world 
is that five-pound note?” 

Harolfi looked vacantly abouthim. ‘‘ What five-pound 
note?” 


-course I should have come for him. 


Her domestic despair centred at this in- ~ 
*€Well then, we shall consider 
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Mr. Longdon’s garden took in three acres and, full 
of charming features, had for its greatest wonder the 


extent and color of its old brick wall, of which the. - 


pink and purple surface was the fruit of the mild ages, 
and the protective function, for a visitor strolling, sit- 
ling. talking, readiag, that of a sort of nurse of reverie. 
The air of the place. in the August time, thrilled all 
the while with the bliss of birds, the hum of little 
lives unseen, and the flicker of white butterflies. It 
was on the large, flat enclosed lawn that Nanda spoke to 


Vanderbank of the three weeks that she would have com- | 
pleted there on the morrow, and that had been—she made 


no secret of it—the happiest she had yet spent any wbere. 
The grayish day was soft and still and the sky faintly 
marbled, while the more newly arrived of the visitors 
from London, who had come late on the Friday after- 
noon, jounged away the morning in an altitude of which 


every relaxed litte:referred to the holiday he had, as it 


were—at first merely looking about and victualling—sat 
dow mia. front of as a captain before acity. There were 
sitting-places out of the full light, cushioned benches, 
just there, in the thick wide spread of old mulberr 

boughs, and a large book of facts lay in the young man’s 
lap. Nanda had come out to him, half an hour before 
luncheon, somewhat as Beatrice came out to Benedick: 
not to call him immediately, indeed, to the meal, but 
mentioning promptly that she had “come at a bidding. 
Mr. Loniien had rebuked her, it appeared, for her want 
of attention to their guest, showing her in this way, to 


her pleasure, how far he had gone toward taking ber, as’ 


he called it, into the house. 

‘*You’ve been thinking of yourself,” Vanderbank asked, 
‘‘as a.mere clerk at a salary,and you now find that you’re 
a partner and have a share in the concern?” 

‘‘It seems to be something like that. But doesn’t a 
partner put in something? What have I put in?” 

‘* Well—me, for one thing. Isn't it your being here 
that has brought me down?” 

‘* Do you mean you wouldn’t have come for him alone? 


Then don't you make anything of his attraction? You - 


ought to,” said Nanda, ‘* when he likes you so.” - 
Vanderbank, longing for a river, was in white flannels, 
and he took her question with a happy laugh, a handsome 


- face of good-humor, that completed the effect of his long, 


cool fairness. ‘*Do you mind my just sitting still, and 
letting me smoke, and staying with me awhile? Perhaps 
after a little we'll walk about—sha'n’t we? But face to 
face with this dear old house, in this delicious nook, one 
is too contented to move, lest raising « finger even should 
break the spell. What zéll be perfect will be your just 
sitting down—do sit down—and scolding me a. little, 
That, my dear Nanda, will deepen the peace.” Some 
minutes later, while, near him but in another chair, she 
fingered the impossible book, as she pronounced it, that 
she hud taken from him, he came back to what she had 
last said. ‘* Has he talked to you much about his ‘liking’ 
me?” 
Nanda waited a minute, turning over the book. ‘‘ No.” 
Then how are you just.now, so. struck with it?” 
“Tm not struck only with what I’m talked to about. 
I don't only know,” she went on, ‘‘ what people tell me.” 
‘*Ah no—you’re too much your mother’s daughter 
for that.” Vanderbank leaned back and smoked, and 
though all his air seemed to say that when one was so at 
ease for gossip almost any subject would do, he kept jog- 
ing his foot with the same small nervous motion as dur- 
ng the half-hour at Mertle that this record has commem- 
orated. ‘‘ You’re too much one of us all,” he continued. 
‘‘We've tremendous perceptions,” he laughed. ‘‘ 


added as if all sorts of nonsense would equally serve, 
‘‘he mightn’t, except for you, you know, have asked me.” 

Nanda so far accepted this view as to reply: ‘* That’s 
awfully weak. He's so modest that he might have been 


afraid of your boring ee 


‘‘That’s just what I mean.” 

‘* Well, if you do,” Nanda returned, ‘‘ the explanation’s 
a little conceited.” 

‘‘Oh, I only made it,” Vanderbank said, ‘‘in reference 
to his modesty.” Beyond the lawn the house was before 
him, old, square, red-roofed, well assured of its right to 
the place it took up in the world. This was a consider- 
able space—in the little world, at least, of Beccles—and 
the look of possession had everywhere mixed with it, in 
the form of old windows and doors, the tone of old red. 
surfaces, the style of old white facings, the age of old 
high creepers, the long confirmation of time. Suggestive 
of panelled rooms, of precious mabogany, of portraits of 
women dead, of colored china glimmering through glass 
doors, and delicate silver reflected on bared tables, the 
thing was one of those impressions of a particular period 


that it takes two centuries to produce. ‘‘ Fancy,” the . 


young man incoherently exclaimed, *‘ his caring to leave 
anything so lovable as all this to come up and live with 
us!” 


The girl, for a little, also lost herself. ‘‘Oh, you don’t 
know what it is—the charm comes out so as one stays. 
Little by little it grows and grows. There are old things 
everywhere that are too delightful. He lets me explore 
so—he lets me rummage and rifle; and every day I make 
discoveries.” 

-Vanderbank wondered as he smoked. ‘* You mean he 


_ lets you take things—?” 


‘*Oh yes—up to my room, to study or tocopy. There 

are old patterns that are too dearforanything. It’s when 

ou live with them, you see, that youknow. Everything 
in the place is such good company.” 

‘*Your mother ought to be here,” Vanderbank pres- 
ently suggested. “She’s so fond of good company.” 
Then as Nanda answered nothing he went on: ‘ Was 
your grandmsther ever?” 

‘* Never,” the girl promptly said. ‘‘ Never,” she re- 


peated in a tone quite different. After which she added:. 


‘*T’m the only -one,” | Asa 
‘‘Oh, and I. ‘Me and you,’ as they say,” her com- 

panion amended. - | 
‘* Yes, and Mr. Mitchy, who’s to come down—please 


don’t forget—this afternoon.” 


Vanderbank had another of his contemplative pauses. 
‘‘Thank you for reminding me. I shall spread myself 
as much as possible before he comes—try to produce so 


much of my effect that I shall. be-safe.- But what did 


Mr. Longdon ask him for?” | 
“Ah,” said Nanda gayly, ‘‘ what did he ask you for?” 


‘old Mitch! 


‘right, for what’s the most natural thin 


But after all,” he. 


funny, I suppose—his curious infatuation. 
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‘‘Why, for the reason you just now mentioned—that 
his interest in me is so uncontrollable.” 

‘*Then isn’t his interest in Mitchy—”’ 

‘*Of the same general order?” Vundedbank: broke in. 
-“*Not in the least.” He seemed to look for a wav to 


Ps 
. 


express the distinction, which suddenly occurred to him. 


**He wasn’t in love with Mitchy’s mother.” 

“*No”—Nanda turned it over. ‘‘ Mitchy’s mother, it 
appears, was awful. Mr. Cashmore knew her.” 

Vanderbank’s sinoke-puffs were profuse and his pauses 
frequent. 
it—he must have deserved it. 
same. “Mitchy’s often awful himself,” the young man 
rambled on. ‘Just so I believe in him.” 

do I,” said Nanda—*‘ and that’s why I asked him.” 

** You asked him, my dear child? Huve you the in- 
viting?” 7 

**Oh yes.” 

The eyes he turned on her seemed really to ask if she 
jested or were serious. ‘‘ So you arranged for me too?” 

She turned over again a few leaves of his book and, 
closing it with something of a clap, transferred it to the 
bench beside him—a movement in which, as if through a 
drop into thought, he rendered her no assistance. ** What 
I mean is that 1 proposed it to Mr. Longdon, I suggest- 
ed he should be asked. I've « reason for seeing him—I 
want to.talk to him. And do you kaow,” the girl went 
on, what Mr. Longdon said?” 

**Something splendid, of course.” 

**He asked if you wouldn’t perhaps dislike his being 
here with you.” 

Vanderbank, throwing back his head, laughed, smoked, 
jogged his foot more than ever. ‘‘ Awfully nice. Dear 
How little afraid of him you are!” 

Nanda wondered. Mitch?” 

_ “ Yes, of the tremendous pull he really has. It’s all 
very well to talk—he has it. But of course I don’t mean 
I don’t know "—and, as with the effect of his nervous 
sociability, he shifted his position. ‘‘I perfectly see that 
you're not afraid. I perfectly know what you have in 
your head. I should never in the least dream of accusing 
you—as far as he is concerned—of the least disposition to 
flirt; any more indeed,” Vanderbank pleasantly pursued, 
**than even of any ~eneral tendency of that sort. No, 
my dear Nanda”—he kindly kept it up—“ I will say for 
you that, though a girl, thank heaven, and awfully much 
a girl, you're really not, on the whole, more of a flirt than 
a respectable social idea] permits.” 7 

“Thank you most tremendously,” his companion quiet- 
ly replied. | 

Somcthing in the tone of it made him laugh out, and 


-the particular sound went well with all the rest of it, 


with the August day and the charming spot and the 
young man’s lounging figure and Nanda’s own little 
hovering hospitality. ‘‘Of course I] strike you as patron- 
izing you with unconscious sublimity. ell, that’s all 
to do in these 
conditions but the most luxurious? Won’t Mitchy be 
wonderful for feeling and enjoying them? I assure you 
I’m delighted he’s coming.” Then, in.a different tone, 
a moment later, ‘‘Do you expect to be here long?” he 
asked. 

It took Nanda some time to say. ‘As long as Mr. 
Longdon will keep me, I suppose—if that doesn’t sound 
very horrible.” 

‘**Oh, he’ll keep you! Only, won’t he himself,” Van- 
derbank went on, *‘ be coming up to town in the.course of 
the autumn?” 


‘‘Awful to Mr. Cashmore? I’m glad to hear | 
But I believe in her, allthe . 


_** Well, in that case I would perfectly stay here without” 


him. 


2 “ And leave him in London without you? Ah, that’s 


not what we want: he wouldn’t be at all the same thing 
without you. Least of all for himself!” Vanderbank de- 
clared. 

Nanda again thought. ‘‘ Yes, that’s what makes him 
I set him off 
—what do you call it ?—show him off: by his going 
round and round me-as the acrobat on the horse, in the 
circus, goes round the clown. He has said a great deal to 
me of your mother,” she irrelevantly added. 

everything that’s kind, of course —or you 
wouldn’t mention it.” ; 

‘*That’s what I mean,” said Nanda. eee 

‘*T see, I see—most charming of him.” Vanderbank 
kept bis high head thrown back, as if for the view, with a 
bright, equal, general interest. of everything that was be- 
fore them, whether talked of or seen. ‘*‘ Who do you 
think I yesterday had a letter from? An extraordinary 
funny one from Harold. He gave me all the family news.” 

‘* And what és the family news?” the girl after a minute 
inquired. 

** Well, the first great item is that he himself—” 


** Wanted,” Nanda broke’in, ‘‘ to borrow five pounds of | 


you? 
ou—’ 
‘**It couldn’t have been, in such a case, for the simple 
pleasure of the intercourse?” YVauanderbank hesitated, but 
continued not to look at her. ‘* What do you know, 
pray, of poor Harold’s borrowings?” 
‘*Oh, 1 know as I know other things. Don’t I know 
everything?” 
‘* Do you, I should rather ask,” the young man gayly 
enough replied. : | 
‘“Why should I not? How shonld I not? You know 
what I know.” Then, as if to explain herself and attenu- 
ate a little the sudden emphasis with which she had 
spoken: “I remember your once telling me that 1 must 
take in things at my pores.” | 
_ Her companion stared. but, with -his 
changed#his posture. ‘‘ That you ‘must’— 
‘* That I do—and you were quite right.” 
_'‘ And when did J] make this extraordinary charge?” 
, ** Ah then,” saiu Nanda, ‘* you admit it 7¢a charge. It 


I say that,” she added, ‘* because if he wrote to 


again 


was a long time ago—when I was a little girl. — 
made it worse!” she dropped. ) 

It made it, at all events, now, for Vanderbank, more 
amusing. not worse—better!” 

She thought a moment. ‘ Because in that case I 
mightn’t have understood? But that I do understand is 
just what you’ve always meant.” : 

‘* Always,’ my dear Nanda? I feel somehow,” he re- 
joined very kindly, ‘‘ as if you overwhelmed me!” 

You feel” as if did—bnt the reality is just that I 
don’t. The day I overwhelm you, Mr. Van—!” She let 
it pass, however ; there was too much to say about it, and 
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there was something eise much simpler. ‘‘ Girls under- 
stand now. It has’got to be faced, as Tishy says.” 

“Oh well,” Vanderbank laughed, ‘‘ we don’t require 
Tishy to point that out to-us. What are we all doing, 
most of the time, but trying to face it?” 

“Doing? Aren't you doing rather something very 
different? You're just trying tododge it. You're trying 
to make believe—not perhaps to yourselves, but to ws— 
that it.isn’t so.” " 

But surely. you don’t want us to be any worse!” 

She shook her head with brisk gravity. ‘‘We don’t 
care really, what you are.” 

His amusement now dropped to her straighter. ‘‘ Your 
‘we’ is awfully beautiful. © It’s charming to hear you 
speak for the whole loveiy lot. Only you speak, you 
know, as if you were just the class apart that you yet 
complain of our—by our scruples—implying you to be.” 

She considered this objection with her eyes on his face. 
Weill then, we do care. Only—” 

“ Only it’s a big subject.” , 

“Oh, yes—no doubt; it’s a big subject.” She appeared 
to wish to meet him on everything reasonable. ‘‘ Even 
Mr. Longdon admits that.” 

Vanderbank wondered. 
with him—” - 

* The subject of girls? Why, wescarcely discuss any- 
thing else.” 

* Oh, no wonder, then, you’re not bored. But you 
mean,”’ Vanderbank asked, ‘‘that he recognizes the in- 
evituable change—?”’ 

He can’t shut his eyes to the 
quite a differént thing.” 

**I dare say ’—her friend was fully appreciative. ‘‘ Yet 
the old thing—what do you know of it?” 

“I personally? Well, I’ve seen some change even in 
my short life. And aren’t the old books full of us? Then 
Mr. Longdon himself has told me.” 

Vanderbank smoked and smoked. 
it with him?” 

‘* As fur a3 a man and a woman Can together.” 

As he took her in at this, with a turn of his eye, he 
might have had in his ears the echo of all the times it had 
been dropped in Buckingham Crescent that Nanda was 
“wonderful.” She was indeed. ‘‘ Oh, he’s of course, on 
certain sides, shy.” 

‘*Awfully—too beautifully. 
the girl pursued. ‘I mean for the real old thing. | 

“Yes, no doubt—if she de the real old thing. . But 
what the deuce, really, 7s Aggie?” 

“ Well,” said Nanda with the frankest interest, ‘‘ she’s 
a miracle. If one could be her exactly, absolutely, with- 
out the least little mite of change, one would probably do 
the best thing to close with it. 
anything dut that—I'd rather brazen it out as myself.” 

There fell between them, on this, a silence of some min- 
utes, after which it would probably not have been possi- 
ble for either to_say if their eyes had met while it lasted. 
This was, at any rate, not the case as Vanderbank at last 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Your brass, my dear young lady, is pure 
gold !” 

“Then it’s of me, I think, that Harold ought to borrow.” 

‘*You mean therefore that mine isn’t?” Vanderbank 
inquired. 

‘Well, you really haven’t any natural ‘ cheek ’—not like 
some of them. You're, in yourself, as uneasy, if any- 
thing’s said and every one giggles or makes some face, as 
Mr. Longdon, and if Lord Petherton hadn’t once told me 
that a man hates almost as much to bejcalled modest as a 
woman does, fk would say that, very often, in London now, 
you must pass some bad moments.” 

The present might precisely have been one of them, we 
should doubtless have gathered, had we seen fully record- 
ed in Yanderbank’s face the degree to Which this prompt 
response embarrassed, or at least stupefied him. But he 
could always laugh.. ‘‘I like your ‘in| London now’ !” 

‘It’s the tone and the current and the effect of all the 
others that push you along,” she went on as if she had 
not heard him. ‘‘If such things are contagious, as every 
one says, you prove it perhaps as much as any one, | But 
you don't begin ’—she continued, blandly enough, to work 
it out for him; ‘‘or you ean’t, at least, originally have 
begun. Any one would know that now—from the ter- 
ritic effect I see I produce on you by talking this way. 
There it is—it’s all out before one knows it, isn’t it, and 
I can’t help it any more than you can, can 1?” So she 
appeared to put it to him, with something in her lucidity 
that would have been infinitely touching; a strange, grave, 
calm consciousness of their common dba and of what, 
in especial, in it, would be worst for herself. He sprang 
up indeed, after an instant, as if he had been infinitely 
touched ; he turned away, taking, just near her, a few 
sieps to and fro, gazed about the place pgain, but this time 
Without the air of particularly seeing it, and then came 
back to her as if from a greater distance. An observer 
at all initiated would, at the juncture, fairly have hung 
on his lips, and there was in fact on ‘Vanderbank’s part 
quite the look of the man—though it lasted but just while 


‘‘You mean you talk over 


facts. He sees we're 


‘* You've gone into 


And then there’s Aggie,” 


we seize it—in suspense about himself. The most initi- | 


ated observer of all would have been jpoor Mr. Longdon, 
who would now have been destined, however, to be also 
the most defeated, and the sign of whose tension would 
have been a smothered ‘‘ Ah, if he doesn’t do it now!” 
Well, Vanderbank didn’t do it ‘‘ now,” and the long; odd, 
irrelevant sigh that he gave out might have sufficed as 
the record of his recovery from a peril lasting just long 
enough to be measured. Had there been any measure of 
it, meanwhile, for Nanda? There was nothing at least to 
show either the presence or the relief of anxiety in the 
way in which, by a prompt transition, she left her last 
appeal to him simply to take care of itself. 
demied that Harold does borrow.” | 

Vanderbank gave a note as of cheer for this luckily 
firmer ground. ‘*My dear child. I never lent the silly 
boy five pounds in my life. In fact, I like the way you 
talk of.that.. I don’t know, quite, for what you take me, 
but the number of persons to whom I have lent five 
pounds—” 

so awfully small” —she took him up on it—‘‘ as not 
to look so very well for you?” She held him an instant 
as with the fine.intelligence of his meaning in this, and 
then, though not with sharpness, she broke out: ‘‘ Why 
are you trying to make out that you’re nasty and stingy? 
Why do you misrepresent—” | 

‘My natural generosity? I don’t misrepresent any- 
thing, but I take, I think, rather matkedly good care of 


* Harold also works Granny.” He only 


Otherwise—excepf for 


You haven’t 
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money.” She had remained in her place and he was be- 
fore her on the grass, his hands in his-pockets and his 
manner perhaps a little awkward. ‘‘The way you young 
things talk of it!” 

‘* Harold talks of it—but I don’t think Jdo,. I’m nota 
bit expensive—ask mother, or even ask father. I do with 
awfully little—for clothes and things, and I could easily 
do witlr still less. “ Harold’s a born consumer, as Mitchy 
says; he says also he’s one of #fio0se people who will uever 
really want.” 

‘** Ah, for that, Mitchy himsclf will never let him.” 

‘‘ Well then, with every one helping us, all round, 
aren’t we a lovely family? I don’t speak of it to tell 
tales, but when you mention hearing from Harold all 
sorts of things immediately come over me. We seem to 
be all living more or less on other people, all immensely 
‘beholden.’ You can easily say, of course, that I’m the 
worst of all. The children and-their people, at Bognor, 
are in borrowed quarters—mother got them lent her—as 
to which, no doubt, I’m perfectly aware that I ought to 


be there sharing them, taking care of my little brother . 


and. sister, instead of sitting here, at Mr. Longdon’s ex- 
pense, to expose everything and criticise. Father and 
mother,in Scotland,are on a programme of places—! Well” 
—she pulled herself up—‘‘ I’m not in that, at any rate. 
Say you've lent Harold only five shillings,” she went on. 

Vanderbank stood smiling. ‘‘ Well, say I have. I 
never lend any one whatever more.” Fitts Ny 

“It only’adds to my conviction,” Nanda explained, 
‘that he writes to Mr. Longdon.” 

‘But if Mr. Longdon doesn’t say so—?” Vanderbank 
objected. 

‘*Oh, that proves nothing.” She got up as she spoke. 

out, at 
first, at this, while she went on: ‘*“* You’ll think’ I make 
myself out fearfully deep—I mean in the way of knowing 
everything without having to be told. ‘ That ¢s, as you 
say, mamma’s great accomplishment, so it- must be he- 
reditary. Besides, there seem to me only too many things 
oné is told. Only Mr. Longdon has in fact said nothing.” 

She had looked about responsibly; as if: not*to léave in 
disorder the garden nook they had: occupied, picking up 
a newspaper and changing the place of a cushion.::‘' I do 
think that with him you’re remarkable,” Vanderbank ob- 
served—‘‘ putting on one side all you seem to know and 
on the other all he holds his tongue about. What then 
does hie say?” the young man asked after a slight pause 
and perhaps even with a slight irritation. - 

Nanda glanced round again—she was folding, rather 
carefully, her paper. Presently Wer glapce met their 
friend, who, having come out of one of the long°windows 
that opened ‘to the. lawn, hid stopped there to watch 


‘them. ‘He says just now that luncheon’s ready.” 


‘‘T’ve made him,” Nanda said, in the drawing-room, to 
Mitchy, ‘‘ make Mr. Van go with him.” 

Mr.-Longdon, in the rain, which had come on since the 
morning, had betaken himself to church, and his other 
guest, with sufficiently marked good-humor, had borne 
him company. The windows of the drawing-room looked 
at the wet garden, all vivid and rich in the summer 
shower, and Mitchy, after seeing Vanderbank turn up 
his trousers and fling back a last answer to the not quite 
sincere chaff his submission had engendered, adopted 
freely and familiarly the prospect not only of:a grateful, 
freshened lawn, but of a good hour in the vere as 
he called it, of his actual happy conditions. he favor- 
ing rain, the dear old place, the charming, sérious house, 
the large inimitable room the absence of the others, the 
present vision of what his young friend had given him to 
count on—the sense of these delights was expressed in his 
fixed, generous glare. He was at first too plewsed even 
to sit down; he measured the great space from end to 


end, admiring again everything he had admiréd before 


and protesting afresh that no modern in “yr eae even 
his own, to which he did justice—could Create effects of 
such purity. The final touch in all the picture before 


them was just the painter’s ignorance. Mr. Longdon — 


had not made his house, he had simply lived it; and the 
“taste” of the place— Mitchy in certain connections 
abominated the word—was nothing more than: the beauty 
of his life. Everything, on every side, had dropped 
straight from heaven, with nowhere a bargaining thumb- 
murk, a single sign of the shop. Ail this would have been 
a wonderful theme for discourse in Buckingham Crescent 
—so happy an exercise for the votaries of that temple of 
analysis that he repeatedly spoke of their experience 
of it as crying aloud for 
set in motion for the perceptive mind were exactly those 
that, as he said, most made them feel themselves, Van- 
derbank’s <p for his morning had been a pile of letters 
to work off, 

vounced from the first, ready for anything—had gone to 
church with Mr. Longdon and Nanda in the finest spirit 
of curiosity. He now—after the girl’s remarkK—turned 
away fronr his view of the rain, which he found different 
somehow from other rain, as' everything else was differ- 
ent, and repliéd that he knew Well enough what she could 
make Mr: Longdon do, but'‘only wondered at Mr. Long- 
don’s secret for acting on their friend. He was there be- 
fore her with ‘his hands in ‘his pockets and appreciation 
winking from every ‘yellow ‘spot’ of his* red .neck-tie. 
‘* Afternoon service, of a wet Sunday in a‘small country 
town, is a large order. ‘‘Does Van do everything the pro- 

‘‘He may perhaps have had a suspicion of what J 
want,” Nanda explained. ‘If I want particularly to talk 

‘“*He -has- got out of the way to give me a chance? 
Well then, he’s, as usual, simply magnificent." How can 
I express the bliss of finding myself enclosed with you in 
this sweet old security, this really unimagined sanctity ? 
N is more charming than suddeénly'to ‘come across 
something sharp and fresh after we've tliought there was 
nothing more that could. draw from us a groan. We've 
supposed we’ve had it all, have squeezed the last impres- 
sion out of the last disappointment, penetrated to the last 
familiarity in the last surprise; then some fine day we 
find that. we haven’t done justice to life. ~ There are little 
things that pop up and make us feel again. What may 
happen is after all incalculable. ‘There’s just a little 
chuck of the dice, and for three minutes we win. These, 
my dear young lady, are my three minutes. You wouldn’t 
believe the amusement I get from them, and how can I 


rs. Brook. The questions it = 


and Mitchy—then coming down, as he an- © 
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ossibly tell you? There’s a faint, divine old fragrance 
os in the room—or doesn’t it perhaps reach you? I 
sha’n’t have lived without it, but I see now I had been 
afraid I should... You, on your side, won’t have lived 
without some touch of greatness. This moment is great, 
and you’ve produced ‘it. 
all you could produée; ‘Therefore,” Mitchy went on, pans- 


ing once miore, as ‘he walked, before a-picture, ‘‘I won't 


pull the *whole*thing “down -by the vulgarity of wishing 
that I too first-rate Cotman.” 
‘Have you given up some very big thing to come?” 
- “What inthe world is very big, my child, but the 
beauty of this hour? ‘I haven’t the least idea what, when 


I got Mr. Longdon’s note, I gave up. - Don’t ask me for. 


an account of-afiything; everything went—became .im- 
perceptible. ‘I "say that for myself: I shed my bad- 
ness, I do forget people, with a facility tliat makes me, 
for bits, for little patclies, so far as they are concerned, 
‘cease to be ; so thatany life.is spoited-all over: with mo- 
mentary states*in which I’m as the dead of whom nothing 


He had strolled toward -her again. 


is said 

while’shé smiled at him. ‘I’ve died for this, Nanda.” 
‘*The only difficulty I see,” she presently replied, ‘‘is 

that you ought to marry a woman really clever, and that 

I'm not. quite’sure wliat there may be of that in Aggie.” 

_ In Aggie?” her friend echoed very gently. ‘‘Is that 

what you've sent for me for—to talk about Aggie?” 
‘“Didn’t it occur to you it might be?” 


else?” He looked-about for the place in which it wou 
express the deepest surrender to the scene to sit, then sank 
down with a beautiful prompt submission. ‘I’ve no 


idea of: what occurred to me—nothing: at least but the. 


sense that I‘had occurred to you. 
in the liands of the potter. 

‘You appreciate everything so wonderfully,” Nanda 
‘said, ‘‘that it oughtn’t to be hard for you to appreciate 
her. ‘I do dream so that you may save her; and that’s 
why I haven’t waited.” 

“The only thing that remains to me in life,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘is a certain accessibility to the thought of what 
I may still do to figure a little in your eye; but that’s pre. 
‘cisély a thought you may assist to become clearer. -You 
-may for instance give me some pledge or sign that if I 
‘do figure—prance and caracole and sufficiently kick up 


The occurrence is clay 


the dust—your eye won't suffer itself to be distracted. 
from me. ° I think there’s no adventure I’m not ready to — 


undertake for you; yet my passion—cliastened, through 
all this, purified, ausiere—is still enough of this world 
not wholly to have revounced the fancy of some small 
reward.” | 
** How small?” the girl asked. 

. She spoke as if feeling that she must take from him, in 
common kindness, at least as much as she would make 
-him take, and the serious, anxious patience such a con- 
sciousness gave to her -tone.was met by Mitchy with a 
charmed reasonableness that his habit of hyperbole did 
nothing to misrepresent. ‘He glowed at her with the 
‘fullest recognition that there was something he was there 


to discuss with her, but with the assurance in every soft — 


sound-of him that no height to which she might lift the 
discussion would be too great for -him to reach. His 
every cadence and every motion was an implication, as 


from one to the other, of the exquisite. Oh, he could 
3 ‘*Well, I mean the establishment of some-— 


‘sustain it! 
thing between us. I mean your arranging somehow that 
we shall be drawn more together some- 
‘thing nobody else knows. 

have a secret wilh you.” } 


‘*Oh, if that’s all you want, you can be easily gratified. | 


Rien de plus facile, as mamma says. I’m full of secrets— 
I think I’m really most secretive. 
one of them with you—that is if it’s a good one.” 
Mitchy hesitated. ‘‘ You mean you'll choose it your- 
self? You won't let it be one of mine?” ; 
Nanda wondered. ‘*But what’s the difference?” 


Her companion jumped up again, and for @ moment | 


pervaded the place. ‘*‘ When you say such things as 
that, you’re of a beauty—! May it,” he asked as he 
‘stopped before her, ‘‘ be one of mine—a perfectly awfu 
one?” | 

She showed her clearest interest. ‘‘As I suppose the 
most awful secrets are the best—yes, certainly.” 

‘I’m hideously tempted.” But he hung fire ; 
dropping into his chair again: ‘‘ It would be too bad. 
afraid I can’t.” 

‘*‘Then why won't this do, just as it is?” 
«This *?” 
“Which?” 

‘“Why, what you’re here for.” 

‘*My dear child, I’m here—most of all—to love you 
more than ever; and there’s an absence of favoring mys- 
tery about that—” , | 

She looked at him as if seeing what he meant and only 
‘** There’s a certain amount of mys- 


then 
I’m 


asking to remedy it. 


tery we can how make—that it strikes me in fact we. 


must make. Dear Mitchy,” she continued almost with 
eaveriess, ‘‘I don’t think we can really tell.” 


e had fallen back in his chair, not looking at her now, | 


and with his hatids; from ‘his’ supported elbows, clasped 
to keep himself more quiet. 
Aggie?” 
Why, I've scarcely begun!” 
“Oh!” It was not irritation he appeared to express, 
but the slight strain of an effort to get into relation with 
the subject. Better to focus the image he closed his eyes 


awhile. 


‘You speak of something that may draw us together, — 


and I simply reply that if you don’t feel how near to- 
gether we are in this I shouldn’t imagine you ever would. 
You’ must have wonderful notions,” she presently went 
on, ‘‘ of the ideal state of union. I pack every one off for 

ou—I banish everything that can interfere. and 1 don’t 


n the least mind your knowing that I find the conse- 


quence delightful. “You may talk, if you like, of what 


will have passed between us, but I shal] never mention it 


‘to a soul; literally not to a living creature. What do 
you want more than that?” He opened his eyes in defer- 
ence to the question, but replied only with a gaze as un- 
assisted as if it had come through a hole in a curtain. 
‘* You say you’re ready for an adventure, and it’s just an 
adventure that I propose. If I can make you feel for 
yourself as I feel for you, the beauty of your chance to 
go in and save her—” 


You were great when you felt — 


“That it couldn’t possibly, you mean, be yy tmenrs | 


Do with me what you will.” . 


should like so terrifically to 


1’ll share almost any 


He looked over the big bland room. 


Are ‘you still talking about 
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head. ‘ But without making me feel exactly what you — 


faint shade of impatience. 


3, 1895. 


Well, if you can?”—Mitchy at last broke in. ‘‘I 
don’t thiak, you know,” he said after a moment, ‘‘ you'll 
find it easy to make your two ends meet,” : 
She thought. a little ‘“‘One of the ends is 
yours, so that you'll act with me. If I wind you up so 
that you go—” 

‘* You'll just happily sit and watch me? That will be 
my reward?” 


Nanda, on this, rose from her chair as with the impulse. 


of protest. ‘‘Sha’n’t you care for my gratitude, my ad- 
miration?”’ | : 

“Oh seemed to muse. ‘T shall care for 
them. But I don’t quite see, you know, what you owe to 
Avgie. It isn’tasif—” But with this he faltered. 


‘*As if she cared particularly. for me? Ah, that has © 


nothing to do with it; that’s a thing without which, 
surely, it’s but too possible to be exquisite. There are 
beautiful, quite beautiful people who don’t care for me. 
The thing that’s important to one is the thing one sees 
one’s self, and it’s quite enough if / see what can be made 
of that child. Marry her, Mitchy, and you'll see who 
she’ll care for !” 3 


Mitchy kept his position; he was for the moment—his © 


image of shortly before reversed—the one who appeared 
to sit happily and watch. ‘‘ It’s too delicious your asking 
me anything whatever !” : 

‘*Well then, as I say, beautifully, grandly save her.” 

‘As you say, yes”—he sympathetically inclined his 
mean by it.” 

‘* Keep her,” Nanda returned, ‘‘ from becoming like the 
Duchess.” 

- ** But she isn’t a bit like the Duchess in any of her ele- 
ments. She’s a totally different thing.” 

It was only for an instant, however, that this objection 
seemed to count. ‘‘ That’s exactly why she’ll be so per- 
fect for you. You'll get her away—take her out of her 
aunt’s life?” 


Mitchy met it all now in a sort of spellbound stillness. — 


What do you know about her 
**Oh, I know everything !” 


It produced for a little a hush between them, at the end 
of which her companion said with extraordjpary..geptle- 
ness and tenderness: ‘‘ Dear old Nanda’!” .Her wwn 


he spoke with her first | 
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haven’t noticed them. But you’ve that one, and it’s 
enough.” | 

He continued to face her with his queer mixture of 
assent and speculation. ‘Enough, my dear, for what? 
.To have made me impossible for you because the only 
man you could, as they say, have ‘respected’ would be 
aman who would have minded?” Then as under the cool, 
soft pressure of the question she looked at last away from 
him : ‘‘ The man with ‘the kind,’ as you call it, happens 
to be just the type you can love? But what's the use,” 
he persisted as slie answered nothing, ‘‘in loving a per- 
son with the prejudice—hereditary or‘ other—to which 


ou’re precisely obnoxious? Do you positively lke to” 


love in vain?” 

It was a question, the way she turned back to him 
seemed to say, that deserved a responsible answer. ‘* Yes.” 

But she hud moved off after speaking, and Mitchy’s eyes 
followed her to different parts of the room as, with small 
pretexts of present attention to it, small touches for sym- 
metry, she slowly nfeasured it. ‘‘ What's extraordinary 

then is your idea of my finding any charm in Aggie’s 
ignorance.” 

She immediately put down an old snuff-box. ‘‘ Why, 
it’s the one sort of thing you don’t know. ‘You can’t 
imagine,” she said as she returned to him, ‘‘ the effect it 
will produce on you. You must get really near it and 

see it all come out to feel all its beauty. You'll like it, 
Mitchy "—and Nanda’s gravity was wonderful—* better 
than anything you have known.” 

The clear sincerity of this, even had there been nothing 
else, imposed a consideration that Mitchy now py 
could give, and the deference of his suggestion of diffi- 
culty only grew more deep. ‘‘I’m to do then, with this 
happy condition of hers, what you a you've done — to 

try it?” And then as her assent, so directly challenged, 
fuiled an instant: ‘‘ But won’t-my approach to it, however 
cautious, be just what will break it up and spoil it?” 

Nanda thought. ‘‘ Why so—if mine wasn’t?” 

**Oh, yourre not me !” 

**But Pm just as bad.” 
‘*Thank you, my dear !” Mitchy rang out. 
Without,” Nanda pursued, ‘‘ being. as good.” She 


_ had,.on this, in adifferent key, her own sudden explosion. 


‘** Dont:you see, Mitchy dear—for the very heart of it all 
good. I delieve you?” | 


silence appeared consciously to continue, and the sugges: + . She had spoken as with a flare of impatience at some 


tion of it might. have been that for intelligent ears. there | 


was nothing to add to the declaration she had just: made 


justice he failed to do her, and this brought him, after a 
»staytied instgnt, close evoygh to her to take up her hand. 


and which Mitchy sat there taking in as with a new light; » She-let him ‘have it, and; in mute, solemn reassurance, he 
What he drew from it indeed he presently went.on to raised it to his lips, saying to her thus more things than 


show. ‘‘ You're too awfully interesting. . Of course— 
you know a lot. How shouldn’t you—and why?” 
‘**Why'? Oh, that’s another affair! But you don’t 
imagine what I know; I’m sure it’s much more :than 
you've a notion of. That’s the kind of: thing, now, one ts 


the girl pursued, ‘‘do you take us for?” oe se 
‘*Oh, it’s all right!” breathed Mitchy, divinel pacific. 
‘*I’m sure I don’t know whether it is; I shouldna’t.won-- 

der if it were in fact all wrong. -But.whatat least-is-cer-, 


he could, say.in any,other.way; which. yet,:just after, 
. when: he: had released it. and a motionless-pause had en- 
. sued; .didh’t prevent him from adding three words. “ Oh, 


»The tone of them made her again extraordinarily gentle, 
—just except the little marvel of Aggie. What on earth,” ‘‘Don’t ‘try "anything then. Take éverything for grant- - 


: He had turned: away from her and walked mechani- | 
cally, with his.air of blind emotion, to the window, where, . 


for a minute, he looked out. “It has stopped raining,” 


tainly right is for one not to pretend anythjng-else.- There « he said at last; ‘‘ it’s going to brighten.” 


I am for you, at any rate. Now, the beauty of Aggie is -. 


that she knows nothing—but absolutely, utterly: not the 
least little tittle of anything.” iti 

It was barely visible that Mitchy. hesitated, and he 
spoke quite gravely. ‘‘ Have you tried her?” 

‘Oh yes. And Tishy has.” His gravity had been less 


than Nanda’s. ** Nothing, nothing.” The memory of 


some scene or some passage might have come back to her 
with a charm. *‘ Ah, say what you will—it ts the way 
we ought to be !” 

Mitchy, after a minute of much intensity, had stopped 
watching her; changing his posture and with his elbows 
on his knees, he dropped for a while his face into his 
hands. Then he jerked himself to his feet. -‘‘ There’s 
something I wish: awfully I could say te you. But I 
can't.” 


Nanda with a slow. head-shake, covered him with one of | 


the dimmest of her smiles. ‘*‘ You needn’t say it. I know 


perfectly which it is.” She held him an instant, after — 


which she went on: ‘‘ It’s simply that you wish me fully 
to understand that you’re one who,in perfect sincerity, 
doesn’t mind one straw how awful—” . 

** Yes, how awful?” He had kindled, as she paused, 
with his new eagerness. 

‘* Well, one’s knowledge may be. It doesn’t shock in 
you a single hereditary prejudice.” i 

‘**Oh, ‘hereditary ’—!" Mitchy ecstatically purmured. 
~ ** You even rather like me the better for it? so that one 


of the reasons why you couldn’t have told me—though 


not, of course, I know, the only one—is that you would 
have been literally almost ashamed. Because, you know,” 
) 


she went on, ¢s strange.” 


**My lack of hereditary—?” 
‘“Yes, discomfort in the presence of the fact I speak 


of. There's a.kind of sense you don’t possess,” 


His appreciation again fairly goggled at her. ‘Oh, 


do know every 


>> ** You’re so that nothing shocks you,” she lucidly 


persisted. ‘‘ There’s a kind of delicacy you haven’t got.” | 


He was more and more struck. ‘‘ I’ve only that—as it 
were—of the skin and the fingers?” he appealed. 

**Oh, and that of the mind. And that of the soul. And 
some other kinds, certainly. But not the kind.” 

Yes””»—he wondered—‘‘ I suppose that’s the only way 
one can name it,” It appeared to rise there before him. 
“Thekind!”’ . 

‘““The kind that would make me painful to you. Or 
rather not me perhaps,” she added as if to create between 
them the fullest: possible light; ‘‘but my situation, my | 
exposure—all the results of them that I show. Doesn’t 
one become a sort of a little drain-pipe with everything | 
flowing through?” 

‘“‘ Why don’t you call it more gracefully,” Mitchy asked, | 
freshly struck, ‘‘a little wolian-harp set in the drawing- 
— window and vibrating in the breeze of conversa- 
lon?” 

‘*Oh, because the harp gives out a sound, and we—at 
least we try to—give out none.” ) 

“What you take, you mean, you keep?” 

My it sticks to us. And that’s what you don’t 
mind : | 

Their eyes met long on it. ‘‘ ¥Yes—I. see. I don’t 
mind. I’ve the most extraordinary lacune.” | 

“Oh, I don’t know about others,” Nanda replied; “I 


The place had three windows, and Nanda went to the 

next. Not quite yet—but I think it wll.” 

_ Mitchy soon facéd back into the room, where, after a 
briéf liesitation, he moved, as quietly—almost as cautious- 

_Ty—as if on tiptoe, to the seat occupied by his companion 
at the beginning of their talk. Here he sank down, 
watching the girl, who stood awhile longer with her eyes 
on the garden. ‘‘ You want me, you say, to take her out 
of the Duchess’s life; but where am I myself, if we come 


‘ to that, but even more tr the Duchess’s life than Asse 
? 


is? [’min it by my contacts, my associations, my it 

ferences—all my acceptances, knowledges, amusements. 
I’m in it by my cynicisms—those that circumstances some- 
how from the first, when I began, for myself, to look at 
life and the world, committed me to and steeped me in; 
I’m in it by a kind of desperation that I shouldn’t have 
felt perhaps if you had got hold of me sooner with just 
this touch with which you’ve got hold of me to-day; and 
I’m in it, more than all—you’ll yourself admit—by the 
very fact that her qunt desires, as you know, much more 
even than you do, to oh the thing about. Then we 
should be—the Duchess and I—shoulder to shoulder!” 

Nanda heard him, motionless, to the end, tuking also 
another minute to turn over what he had said. ‘‘ What is 
it = like so in Lord Petherton?” she asked as she came 
to him, 

‘* My dear child, if you could only tell me! It would 

be, wouldn't it?—it must have been—the subject of some 

fairy-tale, if fairy-tales were made now, or, better still, of 

a Christmas pantomime: ‘The Gnome and the 
iant.’” 

Nanda appeared to try—not with much success—to see 
it. ‘*' Do you find Lord Petherton a Gnome?” 

Mitchy at first, for all reward, only glared at her. 
Charming, Nanda—charming!” 

‘*A man’s giant enough for Lord Petherton,” she went 
on, ‘‘when his fortune’s gigantic. He preys upon 

ou.” 
' Hig hands in his pockets and his legs much apart, 
Mitchy sat there as in a posture adapted to her sim- 
plicity. ‘*‘ You’re adorable. Youdon’t. But it cs rather 
horrid, isn’t it?” he presently went on. 

Her momentary silence would have been by itself 
enough of an answer. ‘‘ Nothing—of all you speak of,” 
she nevertheless returned, ‘‘ will matter then. She'll so 
simplify your life.” He remained just as he was, only 


with his eyes on her; and meanwhile she had turned | 


again to her window, through which a faint sun-streak 
began to glimmer and play. At the sight of it she opened 
the casement to let in the warm freshness. *‘ The rain 
has stopped.” 

‘* You say you want me to save her. But what you 
really mean,” Mitchy resumed from the sofa, “isn’t at all 
exactly that.” 

‘Nanda, without. heeding the remark, took in the sun- 
shine. “It will be charming now in the garden.” 

Her friend got up, found his wonderful crossbarred 
cap, after a glance, on a neighboring chair, and with it 
came “toward her. ‘‘ Your hope is that—as, I’m good 
enough to be worth it—she’ll save me.” | 

— looked at him now. ‘She will, Mitchy—she 
will!” 

They stood a moment in the recovered brightness; after 
which be mechanically—as with the pressure of quite an- 
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other consciousness—put on his cap. ‘‘ Well_then, shall 
that hope, between us, be the thing—?” 

‘*The thing?”—she just wondered. 

‘* Why, that will have drawn us together—to hold us 
so, you know—this afternoon. I mean. the secret we 
spoke of.” 

She put out to him, on this, the hand he had taken a 
few minutes before, and he clasped it now, only, with the 
firmness it seemed to give and to ask for. ‘* Qh, it will 
do for that!” she said as they went out togetWer. 

[TO BK CONTINUED.) 


ART TREASURES IN NEW YORK.: 


- LEAVING out of the comparison the great public galler- 
ies and museums of Europe established by kings and 


princes and nurtured by centuries of governmental assist- - 


ance, New York ranks high as an art centre. London and” 
Paris alone sur her accumulation of works of art in 
ee hands. In the last fifteen years the increase in 
oth quantity and quality has been enormous. In 1885, 
Mr. S. P. Avery, the best authority on the subject. listed 
eighty collections of pictures, averaging $100,000 in value. 
To-day there are doubtless three times as many, and 
half a dozen are of the first importance in merit and value, 
two, at least, being worth a million or more. Up to 1885 
public sales of picttres in this city had netted about a 
million and a half, while since that time the American Art 
Association alone has disposed of over seven million dol- 
lars’ worth, sixty to sixty-five per cent. of which, it is 
estimated, remained in the city. For ten years past the 
insurance upon the pictures shown at the winter art exhi- 
bitions of the Union League Club has averaged nearly a 
million dollars annually. 


In the limits of this article it is impossible to do justice . 


to the public galleries of pictures. They are of far too 
great importance ; and only such works as great merit, 
association, or cost makes especially interesting cnn be re- 
ferred to. These pictures are_easy of accéss by the pub- 
lic, and it seems more interesting to discuss thé treasures 
of art prineeey| in private hands, and which may be seen 
but by a limited circle. 

The portrait of the artists’ friend, Domer, commonly 
called ‘* The Gilder,” which heads Mr. H. O. Havemeyer’s 
collection of eleven Rembranidts, is perhaps the most valu- 
able P pecrmats in the city, $100,000 having been offered for 
it and refused prior to its present ownership. ‘The collec- 
tion.of Rembrandts to which it belongs has no superior, 
if any equal, outside the public galleries of the Old World. 
Their owner has hung them with such nice appreciation 
of their quality and close attention to light, position, and 
general effect as to draw commendation from the highest 

uarters, ‘‘The Gilder” was sold to Mr. Havemeyer by 


e late William Schaus, who purchased it at the sale of 


the Duc de Morny, in Paris, for $62,500. The duke paid 
165,000. francs for it in 1860. 
Another splendid Rembrandt is ‘‘ The Standard Bearer,” 
recently purchased by Mr. George J. Gould for $75.000. 
This picture, which is known as “ The Sir Joshua” Rem- 


_brandt, was reproduced and described in Harper's 
-WEEELY at the time it came into Mr. Gould’s possession. 


Two noteworthy portraits by Rembrandt have been pre- 
sented to the Metropolitan Museum by Mr. Marquand. 
One, which cost $40,000, came from the collection of Sir 
William Knighton, physician to George LV. © It is a por- 
trait of a man wearing a black slouched hat, and is signed 
and dated 1665.- The other, a portrait of a burgomaster, 
was, according to von Bode, painted about 1640. 

— in 1888 from the Marquis of Lunsdowne for 


The portrait of the ‘‘ Duke of Richmond” by Vandyck, 
also presented to the Museum by Mr. Marquand, probably 
approaches if not equals ** The Gilder ” in value, although, 
owing to the fortunate time of its purchase, the price paid 
was less. The picture, which had been in the family of 
Lord Methuen, the owner, for nearly two hundred years, 
had an established place among the art treasures of Eng- 
land in the last century, and was listed in the art publica- 
tions of that day: In 1886 it was offered to the Nutional 
Gallery, but that institution had overdrawn its resources 
to buy Rafael’s ** Ansidei Madonna,” from the Duke of 
Marlborough, for £72,000, and could not purchase. No 
other purchaser was. at hand, and Mr. Marquand sequred it 
for something over $40,000—a figure thought to represent 
not half its present value. \ | 

Another very costly picture in the Museum is‘** Hon- 
orable Henry Fane and his Guardians,” by Sir Joshua 
pre pee which was presented by Mr. Junius S. Morgan, 
of London, who paid the Earl of Westmoreland $72,000 
for it in 1887. 

Another interesting Reynolds hangs in the Lenox 


Library. It is a full-length portrait of Mrs. Billington, a 


celebrated singer of the day, and represents her as St. 
Cecilia listening to the music of angels. Haydn, the com- 
poser, who was a friend of the lady, was shown this 
picture by Sir Joshua in his studio. ‘ Yes,” he said, 
after examining it, ‘‘ it is very food, but you have made 
a mistake : you have painted Mrs. Billington listening to 


the —— whereas they should be listening to her:” It — 
libited in the Royal Academy in 1790, and sold to — 


was ex 
Colonel Lenox in 1848. ! 

Meissonier’s famous ** 1807” attracted national attention 
when it was presented to the Museum, by ex-Judge Hil- 
ton ten years ago. It is universally conceded to be the 
empty masterpiece, and its price at the Stewart sale, 


,000, has never been surpassed at public auctionin this : 


city. In the Vanderbilt gallery is another Meissonier, for 


which Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt paid $50,000, under interest-. 


ing circumstances. Mr. Vanderbilt, so runs the generally 
accepted story, once asked the painter which he con- 
sidered his best work. In reply, Meissonier named one 
called “Information, or the Captured Peasant before 
General Desaix,” and bewailed the fact that if was in Ger- 
man hands. He thought it too good for such association. 
Mr. Vanderbilt, to gratify the artist's patriotism, opened 
negotiations with the owner, Mr. Meyer, a banker of Dres- 
den, who asked and received the sum named. The sub- 
ject is an incident in one of Napoleon’s campaigns. Mr. 
C. P. Huntington has a Meissonier, ‘‘ The Lost Game,” 


for which he paid $26,300, at the James H. Stebbins sale © 
‘in 1889 | 


“An absolute mastérpiece,” is the comment of Albert 
Wolff, the great French critic, upon “ A Dutch Interior,” 
by Pieter de Hooghe, now owned by Mr. H.O. Havemeyer. 


It was. 
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This picture brought $55,200 at the Secretan sale, in Paris, 


in 1889—a figure only surpassed at that sale by the $110,- 
000 paid for the “ Angelus” by the French government. 
Art authorities list and describe this work as one of the 
best, if not the very best, of the artist. At the Delessert 
sale (Paris, 1869) this picture brought 150,000 francs, and 
160,000 francs were paid for it |at the Narischine: sale 
(Paris, 1883). It measures 26} x 227 inches. 

An especially interesting picture is Mr. William H. 
Fuller's splendid Gainsborough, ‘* The Blue Boy.” About 
this work the storm of controversy raged in England for 
a score or more years, until the critics reached an agree- 
ment that it was a génuine work of tle master, and only 
differed as to whether it or its twin, now in the gallery 

‘of the Duke of Westminster, was pninted first. Tradition, 
perhaps history, has associated this picture with the quar- 
rels of Gainsborough and Sir Josljua Reynolds. By-this 
authority, itis suid to have been painted to disprove Sir 
Joshua’s dictum that no picture could be successful in 
which the cold tints prevailed over the warm ones. It 
certainly overthrows this contention, for the full-length 
figure in blue satin against 2 warm-tinted landscape gives 
just the conditions Sir Joshua condemned, and yet it 
is an acknowledged masterpiece. When Mr. Fuller's col- 
lection was sold last winter, he placed an upset price of 
$50,000 upon this piciure. No offer of this amount was 
received, and it still remuins in his hands, one of the most 
interesting and precious of the city’s art treasures. It was 
reproduced iw HarPER’s WEEKLY <diuring the present year. 

osa Bonheur’s *‘ Horse Fair,” presented to the Muse- 
um by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, long enjoyed the popu- 
lar reputation of being, next to ‘‘ 1807,” the most expensive 
picture in the city, $53,500 having been paid for it at the 
Stewart sale... It is the artist’s masterpiece. She once 
offered it for sale for $2400. : 

The writer has been favored with a yiew of a number 
of important additions to 
a private collection which 
have helped to place it in 
the front rank. He is at 
liberty to mention but 
three of the pictures, a Cor- 
reggio, a Rembrandt, and 
a Hals. The Correggio is 
“The Mystic Marriage of 
St. Catherine,” one of the 
two unquestioned replicas 
of the famous picture of. 
the same name now in the 
Louvre.. The other is in 
the Naples Gallery. This 
striking picture is univer- 
sally recognized as one of 
the masterpieces of the 
great Italian colorist. It | 
shows the infant Saviour, 
seated on the Virgin's 
knee, in the act of placing 
upon the finger of St. Cath- 
erine, who kneels before 
Him, the ring which typi- 
fies her spiritunl marriage 
with the Church. Its size 
is8x1tlinches. The Rem- 
brandt, ‘‘The Death of 
Lucretia,” is one of the not- 
able works of the master. 

’ It was painted in 1664, and 
was probably one of the 
artist’s last works. The 
figure of the Roman hero- 
ine is displayed life size at 
half-length. The face is 
turned a trifle to the right, 
and the right arm, dagger 
in hand, is fully extended 
to give force to the biow 
which is to heal her in- 
jured honor. The record of 
the prices obtained for this 


picture shows the rapid advance in value ‘of important 


works of art during the past seventy years. In 1825 it 
was sold for £52; 1826, for £190; 1828, for £110; 1859, for 
£399; and in 1889, for £3937. Since then it changed hands 
again, coming to its present owner at a figure undoubtedly 
far in advance of that last named. The Frans Hals isa 
small but fine portrait of Casper Sebillius. The work isin 
the best style, minute and delicately finished in detail, and 
masterly in the merry twinkle given tothe eyes. The canvas 
is small, about 9x11 inches. Two other noted portraits 
by Frans -Hals are those of Scriverius and his wife, owned 
‘by Mr. Havemeyer, which are even smaller than the Se- 
billius, 8} x6} inthes. They were purchased at the Se- 
cretan sale for $18,200. Frans Hals’s portrait of his wife, 
Mr. Marquand’s gift to the Museum, is also a very fine 
specimen. 

“St. Diego of Alcala surprised by the Guardian,” the 
largest and most, important Murillo in this country, and 
one of ‘the most notable in private hands anywhere, is 
‘owned by Mr. Charles B. Curtis, who is an expert on the 
works of this master and Velasquez, and the author of an 
exhaustive and authoritative catalogue of their works. 
It is one of the historic eleven pictures painted by the 
artist for the Corivent of San: Francisco in Seville, a labor 
which at once made him famous. 

An old legend was that St. Diego, the almoner of the 
convent, had been reproved by the guardian for too great 
liberality to the poot. He continued, however, to listen 
to the prayers of the needy, and one day as he was dis- 
tributing food to a crowd of beggars the guardian sud- 
denly appeared; but before he could administer a rebuke 
the bread in the fold of St. Diego’s robe was miraculously 
changed into roses as an evidence of Heaven's approval 
of his charity. This miracle is the subject of the picture, 
which is nearly cight feet square, the figures being life 
size. Genuine Muriilos are exceedingly rare and valua- 
ble. In 1852, his ‘* Immaculate Conception,” now in the 
Louvre, brought 615,300 francs at the sale of Marshal 
Soult’s collection. 

“A Peasant Boy eating Soup,” by Velasquez, is also 
owned by Mr. Curtis. This picture was in the royal gal- 
leries at Madrid, and was given by Queen Maria Louisa to 
the painter Goya. 

In the over-crowded gallery of the Historical Society 
hangs ‘‘ The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,” by Titian, of 


/ 
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which the catalogue says, ‘‘ This painting is signed, and 
shows evidences of being the first of this subject which 
Titian painted; the second, ordered by King Philip II. of 
Spain, remains at the Escurial, and the third is in the 
Jesuits’ church at Venice.” 

A further note adds that the picture, which is 97 x 90 
inches, wus valued by a former owner, Gideon Nye, Jr., 
at sixteen thousand guineas. Henry Peters Gray, who 
was a close student and copyist of ‘Titiam’s methods and 
works, was particularly fond of this picture, and regarded 
it as one of the master’s great works which bore strong 
evidences of his individuality. It was in the Durr col- 
lection, and with its fellows, to the number of one hundred 
and fifty-seven, was bequeathed to the society in 1882. 

In the far corner of a small roomat the other end of the 
gallery hang two pictures attributed to Rafael. They are 
small, about 8 x 20 inches, and are set in @ panel frame of 
ditrk wood rudely carved. ‘The subjects are the ‘‘ Resur- 
rection” and ‘ Birth of Christ,” which are treated in the 
‘‘dry style” of Rafael’s first period. These pictures were 
among the three hundred and eighty in’ the Gallery of 
Christian Art: collected by the late Thomas J. Bryan, 
which in 1867 he gave to the Historical Society. He was 
an earnest partisan of these pictures in particular, and 
says of them, in a vote in the catalogue: 


The donor wishes it understood that in his opinion, and in that 
of some of the accomplished and practical experts of Europe, there is 
not the slightest doubt of the authenticity of these pictures: 


Mr. Bryan was a man of large means and much taste, 
who spent many years abroad in the search of art trea- 
sures. His opinion is entitled to mucli respect, as no one 
of equal knowledge has attributed the pictures to any 
other painter, criticisms having been entirely negative. 

Colonel O. H. Payne owns ‘‘ Juliet mf Nurse,” by 


Turner, for which he is said to have paid $50,000. This 


“CONCERT AT AN OUTPOST.”—ALruonse pe Nevuvitie.— Owners, F, W. 


icture has an interest and importance entirely apart from 


its merits or demerits. According to Monkhouse, one of 
Turner’s biographers, it was the bitter criticism of this 
picture which’ first aroused Ruskin to write the letter 
to Blackwood's Magazine which grew into Modern Paint- 
ers. ‘Turner’s ‘‘The Grand Canal in Venice, from the 
Madonna della Salute,” now owned by Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, was exhibited in 1835, in the Munro collec- 


tion. It was sold in 1860 for £2520, and again in 1878 for | 


7390. ‘‘ Saltash,” a view on the River Tamar, painted 
about 1812, by the same artist, is interesting because 
Ruskin says of it, in a private letter in 1852; ‘‘I bid & up 
to £300 once, but it went higher, and I had no more to 
give.” It was given by Mr. Marquand to the Museum. 

A truly superb picture is Constable’s ‘‘ Hadleigh Castle,”’ 
owned by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt. The composition. 
a ruined castle with a receding storm-cloud and the sea 
in the distance, is admirably suited to display the painter’s 
special ability. The subject was in Constable's mind, and 
sketches were made, more than fifteen years before the 
picture was painted, in 1829. It has attracted much atten- 
tion from connoisseurs, and is ranked second to none of 
Constable’s productions. The terms upon which Mr. 
Vanderbilt bought it in England were private, but if it 
were for sale it would probably bring from $40,000 to 

,000. Two of Constable’s pictures of his favorite sub- 
ject. ‘‘The Valley Farm,” are in the city, a small one in 
the Lenox Library and a larger canvas in!the Museum. 

The well-known ‘' Defence of Champigny,” by Detaille, 


‘which was presented to the Museum by ex-Judge Hilton 


in 1887, was exhibited in the Paris Salon in 1879. Detaille 
described it as his ‘‘most important work.” The price 
paid for it was understood to have been $50,000. ‘‘Cham- 
pigny” and ‘‘ The Defence of Le Bourget,” hy de Neu- 
ville, now in the Vanderbilt gallery, share the honor of 
being the most notable battle pictures prpduced through 
the infinence of the Franco-Prussian war. In both of these 
masterpieces the artists, themselves soldiers, have paid 
lusting tributes to their comrades in arms. 

‘*The Approaching Storm,” painted by Troyon in 1855, 
is one of his chief works, many critics regarding it as his 
greatest effort. It was in the collection of Count Daupias, 
and at the sale in 1890 brought 130,000 francs. After pass- 
ing through several hands, it came into the possession of its 
present owner, Mr. M.C. D. Borden, a few years ago. 


‘‘The Missionary’s Story,” by Vibert, now owned by 


Mr. C. P. Huntington, attracted much attention at the — 


Morgan sale, and brought $25,500, the next highest price 
to that paid at the same sale for the ‘‘ Communicants” of 
Jules Breton—$45,000. 

An interesting picture is ‘‘ Les Singes Experts,” by De- 


schamps, which shows a group of monkeys wisely examin- 


ing a picture. The artist intended it as a Satire upon the 
critics who had attacked him. It was in the collection 
of M. Secretan, and at the sale brought 70,000 francs. It 
is now owned by Mr. H. O. Havemeyer. 3 

Sir Thomas Lawrence’s ‘‘ Nature,” which was exhibited 
in the Royal Academy in 1824, is now owned by Mr. C. P. 
Huntington. It is a picture of the children of C. B. 
Calmady, Esq., and was first engraved in 1829. Since 
that time it has been reproduced by nearly every known 

rocess, becoming almost as popular a type of childish 
auty as Rafael’s ‘‘Cherubs.” . There is a record of an 
English sale of this picture in 1886 for £1890. 

Pictures of the Barbizon school are plenty; indeed, it is 
generally conceded that a large proportion of the best 
works of the artists of that prolific period are in America, 
and most of them in New York. Rousseau’s ‘* Edge of the 
Woods,” in the Catherine Wolfe colleetion, is a chef-daurre. 


It was bought two vears ago at the Schaus sale for $24,200. | 


Mr George J. Gould's ‘‘Hut of the Charcoal Burners” 
represented Rousseau in the Exhibition of One Hundred 
Masterpieces, in Paris,in 1883. It brought $15,700 at the 
Secretan sale. It was purchased for Mr. Gould at the sale 
of Mr. William H. Fuller’s collection in February of this 

ear for $36,500. The ‘Setting Sun” was purchased by 


r. Calvin 8. Brice at the Morgan sale. ‘‘The Oven,” 


owned by Mr. William Rockefeller, was once sold for 
47,000 francs at a sale in France. ‘‘The Entrance to 


Fontainebleau” is owned by Mr.I.T. Fletcher. Millei’s. 


famous picture, “‘The Sower,” has been made very famil- 
? iar by many engravings 
Vanderbilt gallery, and. 
price brought by ‘The 
Angelus,” is considered by 
many critics a finer work. 
Corot’s pictures are very 
numerous, by far the most 
important being “ La Danse 
des Amours,” now owned 


d 


er; ‘‘ Dance of Nymphs,” 


‘*Les Pécheurs,” Mr. Cal- 
vin S. Brice; and ‘‘ The 
Bathers,” Mrs. James A. 
Bostwick. A notable Diaz 
is ‘‘ La Promenade,” owned 
by Mr. J. P. Morgan, and 
the forest scenes by the 
same artist, owned by Mr. 
Calvin S. Brice, are impor- 
tant pictures. ‘“The Banks 
of the Oise,” one of Dau- 
bigny’s best works,-is own- 
ed Mr. 1. T. Fletcher. It 
was in. the collection of 
Count Daupias, and was 
purchased at the sale in 
1890. 

_Fromentin’s ‘‘Horse Deal- 
ers,” owned by Mr: C. P. Huntington, is a fine and very 
valuable picture, as is ‘‘ The Halt,” by the same artist, 
owned by Mr. Calvin S. Brice. 

Mr. H. G. Marquand, who has generously stripped him- 
self of his art treasures for the benefit of the Museum, still 
retains Alma-Tadema’s ‘* Reading Homer,” which repro- 
duction has madeso familiar. This picture was exhibited 
= the Loan Collection of Masterpieces at the World’s 

air. . 

‘*The return from Egypt,” a large picture by Rubens, 

now in the Museum, is one of his well-authenticated and 


acknowledged chief works. It was the product of his - 


best period, being a contemporary of his famous ‘* Descent 
from the Cross,” in the Antwerp Cathedral, and was 
painted for the church of the Jesuits inthe same city. It 
was first sold in 1777, with other works of art from similar 
sources, under the decree of the Emperor Francis II. sup- 
pressing the Jesuits. This picture has figured in every 
Important Rubens catalogue and art encyclopeedia for a 
hundred years, and passed with others into the possession 
of the Museum in 1871 on advantageous terms. 

Two pictures by Rigaud, called the French Vandyck, 
are owned by Mr. W. D. du Casse, whose fagiily traces 
descent from the great portrait-painter. One is & portrait 
study of the artist’s brother and his wife and son, and the 
other is a portrait of the artist himself and his own wife 
and child. Both were painted between 1690 and 1695, 
and are in excellent condition. So far as is known, these 
are the only examples of this artist in the country, ex- 
cept the one owned by the Historical Society. They 
are exceptional pictures, and display well the artist’s 
genius.. 

A very beautiful picture and veritable ‘‘ art treasure” 
is Fortuny’s ‘‘ Choice of » Model,” which brought -the sen- 
sational price of $42,000 at the W. H. Stewart sale last 
winter. The purchaser, Mr. W. A. Clarke, added it to a 
collection of works of art already known to connoisseurs 
as one of the best selected and most valuable in the 


city. 

— of space prevents the mention of scores of other 
paintings of the highest merit, interest, and cost, and of a 
host of still others that excel in one of these qualifications. 


and etchings. It is in the: 


notwithstanding the great 


¥ ~ 4 Mr. George J. Gould. 
= his picture was for 
. years the gem of the small 
. but elegant collection of 
. the late Charles A. Dana. 
5 It was purchased for Mr. 
os Gould at the sale of the 
4 Dana pictures, early this 
oe year, for $36,000. Other 
it notable works by Corot are’ 
‘*Woodland Scene,” Jay 
Gould collection; ‘* Les 
= Sorciers,” Mr. I. T. Fletclhi- 


Mrs. James A. Bostwick; 


The effort bas been to mention only pictures which excel © 


in ali the points named. 
Louis T. GoLpDING. 
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A VA t- SPORT 


HowEVER THE FOOTBALL SCHED y be arranged 
for next year, it may, I feel sure, at leas put down fora 
certainty that there will be no ‘‘three-cornered league ” 
formed by Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. It is not at all 
improbable, though by no means definitely determined 


upon, that, having played Univ. of Penn. for four years to 


the exclusion of Princeton, Harvard may now wish to 
play Princeton one year, possibly two. Princeton may 
reject Harvard's overture fora single game or for two 


games, in her desire: for a three-year arrangement or no- | 


thing—in which case there will more than likely be no 
Harvard-Princeton game in ’99. : 

Leagues; in my Opinion, are unnecessary and cumber- 
some, and I think Harvard is of the same mind. Indeed, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, I believe I see in the whole- 
some, sportsmanly attitude of Harvard for the last three 

years an aversion to entering upon agreements and join- 


ing leagues. I expect Harvard’s captains to choose their 


opponents, but to treat all fairly. At all events; I very 

much doubt if we shall see a league, of either the three 

or four c»rnered variety. We have no need for them. 
The chase of a championship is harmful to the whole- 


someness of the sport and a worry to every one. We have > 


put aside the youthful methods of our adolescent sporting 
days. Colleges arrange games nowadays in accordance 
with natural, healthful rivalries, irrespective of whether 
they do or do not decide the strongest team in America. 


'THE ADJUSTMENT OF RIVALRIES among Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and Univ.‘of Penn. has always been a favorite 
theme for the space-writer, butit seems a simple question, 
after all, if only we aecept certain facts without prejudice. 
For instance, nothing, of course, can come between the 
Harvard-Yale annual game—that is paramount to each. 
The friendliness between Yale and Princeton is of such 
warmth, and the tradition of their annual game so lon 


' standing, that 1 question if the consent of either coul 


be secured for an arrangement which would disturb their 
annual fixture. New arrangements cannot be made with- 
y iu existence—which are, to 


c. D. DALY, 
Harvard’s Quarter-back. 


B. H. DIBBLEE, 
Harvard’s Captain and Half-back. 


wit, Yale, with her schedule of big games complete, for 
the day of more than two such in one season has, I be- 


lieve, passed ; Harvard and Princeton each with one big’ 


game scheduled, which cannot be disturbed; and Univ. 
of Penn. with her Cornell game. 


MANY ‘‘ IFS” HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED t6 relieve the situa- 


tion of its embarrassments, and many suggestions offered; 


but the only practical solution to the meeting of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Univ. of Penn., I can see is for Har- 
vard to play Princeton and Univ. of Penn. alternate years, 


_and Princeton to play Univ. of Penn. in the year she does 
not play Harvard. , 


For instance, on that basis—in 99 Yale would play 
Harvard and Princeton, Harvard would play Yale and 
Princeton, Princeton would play Harvard and Yale, and 
Univ. of Penn. play Cornell and—Chicago (let me suggest). 
In 1900, Yale’s opponents would be unchanged, but Har- 


vard would play Yale and Univ. of Penn., Princeton play 


Yale and Univ. of Penu., and Univ. of Penn. play Prince- 


ton, Harvard, and Cornell. Thus of these universities, 
, each, save Univ. of Penn., would have its two games ev; 
ery year among the four great university teams. 


That old and oft-repeated plan which prescribed annual 


HMarvard-Yule and Princeton-Univ. of Penn. games, the 
winners and losers to meet subsequently in a ‘‘champion- 
ship” contest is a dead issue. ~ 


Such an arrangement would be acceptable neither to at 


least three of the universities concerned nor to sports. 
men. Harvard and Yale would reject it because their 
game would thereby be made of secondary importance in 
the college season; Yale and Princeton would reject it 
because of a possible interruption of their annual meeting; 
sportsmen would deplore such an arrangement because of 
tle implied exaltation of that ‘‘ championship” idea. 


At the same time it is to be desired meetings between 


these four be as frequent as may be, but the development 
of the game makes annual all-round contests impossible. 
The plan suggested seems the only feasible one. 


nd so perhaps—if the tendency to get players full- 
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x DIBBLEE OF HARVARD GOING AROUND YALE’S END FOR THIRTY-FIVE YARDS. 


fledged out of the West, and to be over-generous with 
privileges to athletes, can be shecked—we may all be 


happy yet. 


THERE WERE THREE MEN in the Harvard-Yale one 
—Ely, Hubbell, and Jaffray—whose work was peculiarly 
commendable—and I say now that for which I had no 
space last week. To have continued in the game as did 
Ely, with a splintered rib, required an amount of pluck 
entirely incomprehensible to the average man. In the 
light of this, his work behind the line, especially his run, 
becomes remarkable. It was brave work, Quixotic. work, 
and I hope the lad will suffer none of the consequences 
of so reckless a performance. 

Hubbell was Yale’s left end, and perhaps more plays were 
sent his way than any other, on account of left tackle be- 
ing the weak place in the line. Many gains were made at 


these places, too, but had not Hubbell done the work of a~ 


Trojan that end of the line would have crumbled before 
the vigorous Harvard assault. Time and again and repeat- 
edly he dived into Harvard’s interference as it swept down 
upon him, and while he rarely completely broke it up, at 
least he materially checked the runners’ gains. 

Jaffray’s work at centre was thoroughly first-class, and 
remarkable, therefore, because of his height, six feet five 
inches, and the very eg eg natural aptitude for the 
game he revealed when first he came out to try for the 
position. I remember him two or three years ago, a 
young giant, whose physical strength was enormous, but 
who, as a prospective centre, seemed hopeless even as a 
possibility. 
played this year is due to his diligent endeavors and to 
the coaching ability and painstaking of W. H. Lewis, 
Harvard’s old and cleverest centre. Despite his six feet 
five inches, his v7s-d-vis did not get ‘‘ under him ”’ in either 
the Univ. of Penn. or Harvard game. 


A FEW SECOND THOUGHTS.—The present rule, which 


permits the captain to call a substitute into the game when- 
ever a player is tiring, is an excellent one and a great im- 
provement on the old rule, which required that a regular 
player be physically incapacitated before retiring. Under 
the present system no dishonest faking is necessary, and 
the health of the sport is the better subserved. | 

It is a curious coincidence that the most sensational: 
four runs American football has developed each brought 
victory; and all were made against Yale. = 

The greatest and the first was in 1885, by Lamar, the 


W. A. BOAL, 
Harvard’s Guard. 


MALCOLM DONALD, 
Harvard's Tackle. 


hat he developed the class of football he: 


Princeton back, who ran very nearly the entire length of 
the field for a touchdown. The next two, made in the 
same game, when Harvard defeated Yale in 1890 at 
Springfield, were by who ran about forty’ 


yards to a touch-down, and Lee, who covered about thirty 


_ yards to Yale’s goal-line. 


F. G. BROWN, 
Yale’s Guard. # 


B. C, CHAMBERLIN, 
Yale’s Captain and Tackle. 


Arthur Poe’s run this year was the fourth, and covered 


ninety yards, and gave Princeton victory over Yale. 


A.tHoUGH WISCONSIN'S MANNER of bringing charges 
against Chicago University was deplorable, and cannot 


_be excused, there appears to be sufficient: ground for 


charging Chicago with at least lax enforcement of some 
rules pertaining to the eligibility of several members of 
her eleven. Atall events, there is cause for suspicion, not 
perhaps of Chicago’s honesty but of her vigilance. 

We must have convincing evidence that Cavanaugh. 
and Henry’s playing was in compliance with the scholar- 
ship-standard rule, and whether or not Henry did not 
play on Michigan last year, and thereby become ineligible 
to Chicago this year. We must have complete exonera- 
tion of the Chicago men charged of professionalism by 
Wisconsin, or their dismissal from Chicago teams. We 


must hear from Chicago why these men were permitted: . 


to represent that university, if their playing was in de- 
fiance of aceepted rules. e—by which I mean the world 
of amateur sport generally—have believed in Chicago's 
good intentions, in her vigilance and honesty, and we 
cannot withdraw our confidence without good cause. 
But the exigencies of the case demant that Chicago must 
clear herself of these charges, and show cause why we 
should not withdraw that confidence. | 


BESIDES THE CHICAGO ATHLETIC ASsOcIATION there is 
only one club that in the past year has manifested any in- 


terest whatever in track and field athletics in the Middle - 


West; and that one is the Milwaukee Athletic Society, 
whose members have given a field day and an in-door 
meet, and sent one or two representatives on different oc- 
casions to games held in Chicago. | 

' The Chicago A.A., however, is practically the whole 
thing in that section, and has drawn into its lists all the 
really high-class material that can be induced to enter club 
athletics. This has stifled competition. The Detroit 
Athletic Club intended last summer to once more enter 
the field, but all its active athletes of prominence went 
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to war, either with the naval reserves of the Michigan 
brigade or with thearmy. ‘he D.A.C. has now, perhaps, 
the cleanest athletic spirit of any club west of the Boston 


A.A. This year it has maintained two and Uaree teams in | 


baseball, betrayed a little indication of waking up again 
in tennis (George H. Sheldon is in the city), and has been 
more active in football than ever before, with a local 
interest’ correspondingly higher. Its teams have been 
clean and honest, and, in the main, composed of sports- 
men, though there have been a few exceptions. There is 
no suggestion of the money taint here, however. 


HAVING HAD NO SPACE PREVIOUSLY, the following sum- 
maries are printed as a matterof record, and for the inter- 
est of alumni throughout the country : : 


HARVARD-UNIV. OF PENN. GAME—-CAMBRIDGE, NOVEMBER 5, "9S. 


Harvard, Positions. Pennsylvania. 
Burden ...... hake Right guard McCracken 
Dibblee ..... Left half-back........ Pee Harrison 
Warren ....., es Right half-back.... McMahon 


Score—Harvard, 10; Pennsylvania, 0. Touch-downs—Boal, Missed 
goal from field—Cochrane, Oafland. Goal from placed kick—Burnett. 
2eferee—Metthew McClung, Jr., of Lehigh. Umpire—Paul Dashiel of 
Annapolis. Linesmen—Holden of Harvard and De Silver of Pennsyl- 
Vania. Time-keeper—Wood, Boston A. A, Time of halves—35 min- 
utes. Attendance, 20,000. 
Average weight—rush-line, Harvard, 184 Ibs.; Pennsylvania, 182 Ibs, 
Average weight—centre and guards, Harvard, 204 lbs Pennsylvania, 
190 lbs. Avernge weight--three backs, Harvard,-167 Ibs. Pennsyl- 


yania, 166 lbs, Average weight—team, Harvard, 175 Ibs. ; Pennsyl- 


vania, 174%. Average age eleven—Harvard, 2048 years; Pennsylvania, 
213, yeurs. | 

RECORD HARVARD—PENNSYLVANIA GAMES, 
1894—Penn., 183 Harvard, 4. 
1895—Penn., 173; Harvard, 14. 
1896\—Penn., 83 Harvard, 6. 
1897 —Penn., 15; Harvard, 
1s9S—Harvard, 10; Penn., 0. 


1886—Harvard, 28; Penn., 0. 
1S87—Llarvard, 42; Peon, 0. 
—Hanvard, 28; Penn., 0. 
1s99—Harvard, 35; Penn., 0. 
Is93—Harvard, 26; Penn., 4. 


YALE=PRINCETON GAME—PRINCETON, NOVEMBER 12, ‘9S. 


Princeton, Positions. Yale 


Score—Prineeton, 6; Yale, @. Tonch-dawn—Poe. Goal from touch- 
down—Ayres. Missed goal from place-Chamberlin, Wheeler. Ref- 
eree—Wrightington of Harvard. Umpire—Dashiel of Lehigh. Lines- 
men—Franeis of Yale, and Bevaird of Princeton. Time of halves—35 
minutes. Attendance—15,000, 

Average weiglit—rush-line, Princeton, ; Yale, 182 lbs. Aver- 
ave weight—centre aud guards, Princeton, 221 Ibs. ; Yale, 189 Ibs. 
Average weight—three backs, Princeton, 169 Ibs. ; Yale, 177 Ibs. Aver- 
age weight—eleven, Princeton, 178 Ibs. ; | Yale, 178 lbs. Average age 
—Prinecton, 22 years; Yale, 21 years. 

Twenty-one games have been played since 1877, Princeton winning 
the championship seven times, and Yale} eleven times. Three times 
the games were ties; detailed summaries} follow. 


RECORD YALE-—PRINCETON GAMES. 


1877 —Neither side scored. 
1878—Prineeton, 1 goal; Yale, none. 
1579—Game resulted in a tie, but Prindeton won the championship 
by defeating Harvard. 
"1880—Game was a tie, Prineeton holding the championship. 
i881 —Ganie was a tie, but Yale won thé champiouship by defeating 
Harvard, 
—Yale, 2 goals; Princeton, none. 
IS83—Yale, 6; Princeton, 0. 
Is84—Game was unfinished on accoun} of darkness, and no cham- 


pionship was awarded, 
1885h—Prineeton, 6: Yale, 5 
1886—Game was unfinished on account) of darkness. No champion- 
ship awarded: | 


18s7—Yale, 12; Princeton, 0. 189$—Princeton, 6; Yale, 0. 


10; Princeton, 0. | 1894—Yale, 24; Princeton, 0. 
Iss9—Princeton, 10; Yule, 0. 20; Princeton, 10. 
1890—Yale, 32; Princeton, © 1596 —Princeton, 24; Yale, 6. 
891—Yale, 19: Princeton, © ¥ Yule, 63 Princeton, 0, 
1892—Yale. 12: Princeton, © sah—Prinecton, 6; Yale, 0. 


HARVARD-YALE GAME—NEW HAVEN, NOVEMBER 19, "9s. 


Harvard. Positions. Yale. 

Townsend 


Score—Harvard, 17; Yale, 0. Touch-downs — Reid (2), Dibblee. 
“Goals from touch-down—Haughton (2). | Missed goal from touch-down 
—Haughton. Missed goal from place—Haughton, Chamberlin. Ref- 
eree—MeClung of Lehigh. Umpire—Dashiel of Annapolis. Lines- 
men—Thompsen of Harvard, and Francis of Yale. Time-keeper— 

VYood, Time of balves—30 minntes. Attendance—17,000, 
Average weight—rush-line, Harvard, 184 Ibs.; Yale, 182 Ibs. Aver- 
age weieht—centre and guards, Harvard, 204 Ibs.3 Yale, 189° Ibs. 
Averave weight—three backs, Harvard, |167 lbs.; Yale, 177 lbs. Aver- 
age weight—team, Harvand, 175 Ibs. ;| Yale, 178 Ibs. Average aye 
eleven—Harvard, 204g years; Yale, 21 years. 


Ix HaArRVARD-YALE FOOTBALL SERIES, begun in 
i875, New Haven, November 13, fifteen men on a side, 
Harvard won in 1875 (Yale being greatly handicapped 
by playing under rules to which) she was unaccustomed), 
in 90, Arthur Cumnock’ captain, and in ‘98, B. LH. Dib- 
blee captain. In 76 teams were|composed of eleven men 
for the first time. In ‘77 Yale wished to play eleven, and 


. ‘RIDERS OF MANY LANDS.” —By General Theodore Ayrault Dodge.—With Drawings by Remin 
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Harvard fifteen, and no game resulted; in 78 and 79 Yale 
yielded the point, and fifteen were played, the game of ’79 
being a draw. In ’80 clevens were definitely adopted.: In 
°85 football was forbidden at Harvard; in ’88 Harvard 
forfeited the game, because her faculty restricted play 
to New England subsequent to an agreement with Yale 
to play in New York. In ‘95 and ‘96, athletic relations 
being severed between the two universities, there Were No 
games. In ’97 the game was a tie, at Cambridge, neither 
side scoring. 


RECORD HARVARD—-YALE GAMES, 


1883—Yule, 23; Harvard, 2 1891—Yale, 10; Harvard, 
1884—Yule, 52; Harvard, 0 1892—Yale, 6; Harvard, 
188S5—Nwo game. 18983—Yale, 6; Harvard, 
1886—Yale, 29; Harvard, 4. 1894— Yale, 12; Harvard, 
INs7—Yale, 17; Harvard, 8. 1895—No game. 
0. 
6. 


1Ss88— No game. game. 
1889—Yale, 6; Harvard, 1897—Yale, ©; Harvard, 0. 
1890—Harvard, 12; Yale, 1898—Harvard, 17; Yale, 0. 


ALTHOUGH THE UNIV. OF PENN.-CORNELL GAME in 
Philadelphia, Thanksgiving day, may scarcely be taken 
as criterion of either team’s ‘98 football development, 
none the less the score (12-6) serves fairly well as an in- 
dicator of the comparative strength of the two elevens, 
though I really think yet another touch-down, making a 
score of say 18-6, would more truly represent Univ. of 
Penn.’s superiority. 

And the course of the game and the manner of the 
scoring served also to emphasize the unevenness of 
Univ. of Penn. that this year has so neutralized work 
of the team which was excellent. There is no escaping 
the judgment that this year’s Univ. of Penn. eleven is 
the poorest one I have seen from that university since 
93, and one of the most unevenly developed ones Univ. 
of Penn. has turned out since ‘90. It is utterly surpris- 
ing a team so skilled in other departments should be so 
miserably weak in the kicking department. Not lone 
in punting, but particularly and disastrously so in the 
handling of opponents’ kicks. , 


CORNELL GAINED YARDS AND YARDS because Univ. 
of Penn.’s backs were rarely ander the ball. Three 
times out of four the ball struck the ground, bounced, 
and rolled along before the Univ. of Penn.’s back se- 
cured it, and usually was thereupon tackled. Univ. of 
Penn.’s success against the Indians, who are particular- 
ly weak in the open-field game, and against other teams 
not so strong, in running Outland back on these occa- 
sions, appears to have made a habit of this manner 
of receiving punted balls. If so, it was acquired curi- 
ously and in defiance of the teachings of up-te-date foot- 
ball. Were this criticism applicable only.to Univ. of 
Penn.’s work on Thanksgiving day, when rain and snow 
made the worst playing-field of the season, explanations 
would be easily forth-coming, but the same weakness was 
apparent against Harvard at Cambridge, when the day was 


clear and |the field in excellent condition... Only, at Cam- . 


bridge it ‘told more seriously because the speed of the 
Harvard ends never gave the Univ. of Penn. back a chance 
to run after he had fallen onthe rolling ball. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S POOR HANDLING of opponents’ punts 
has been jsurprising enough, but her weakness in actual 
kicking is even more so. It is truly astonishing that the 
uninterrupted practice of a long season should not have 
developed a more dependable and more skilful punter 
than Hare. To continually employ a player so unfitted 
for the Work was misuse of one of the best guards and 
most trustworthy line-buckers we have ever seen. It is 
difficult to understand why another man or several others 
were not drilled and drilled and drilled, until the team 
had one whose kicking would be helpful, at least in a de- 
gree, rather than so often actually menacing. How very 
weak Pennsylvania was in this department may be judged 
by use of Hare in the Cornell game, when a bad ankle 
really inéapacitated him from doing even the little of 
his best. That more scoring by Cornell did not result on 
that account is a tribute to Hare as a game and deter- 
mined player. Outland’s efforts at punting were some 
improvement, and suggested possibilities under persistent 
couching: and long practice, but at’ present his best ‘en- 
deavors do not raise the standard of Pennsylvania’s kick- 
ing to mediocrity. It looks very much as though Penn- 
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THE GUARDS- BACK FORMATION was employed, and 
proved an occasionally successful method of advancing 
the ball through the mud, but Pennsylvania showed good 
generalship by making Cornell’s weak ends her frequent 
point of attack, and by, opening her general play more 
than usual. It is due Corneil to say that her defence 
against the guards-back. formation was very strong and 
effective, and particularly creditable considering the im- 
possibility of getting a firm foothold: Cornell’s defensive 
work most of the time was good, and on one or two ocea- 
sions incomparable, as, for instance, in the last of the 


second half, when Univ. of Penn. had the ball on Cor- 


nell’s one-yard line and lost it on downs. In attacking 
power Cornell was not so strong as Univ. of Penn., neji. 
ther in conception of play nor in its execution. She ap- 


peared to rely too much on a few centre plays. She needs 


more frequent contact with teams showing a higher grade 
of offensive work than those usually met during the prac- 
tice season—teams that will teach her faster, more adroitly 
planned attack, and the need of giving runners. more 
vigorous‘And timely support. Cornell would find some- 
thing of this kind in a game with West Point or Chicago 
University; and she needs such work between her early- 
season game with Princeton, when the latter has hardly 
got together, and her final contest with Univ. of Penn. 


THE LINES WERE WELL MATCHED on the- defensive; 


except for the ends, where Cornell was weaker, but on 


sylvania had entered upon her season’s work in deliberate - 


acceptance of this weakness as an irremediable evil, 
and in the confidence that her attacking power would, 
more than counterbalance. But no season ever so clearly 
demonstrated the fatality of depending on unusual strength 
in one direction to make amends for actual weakness in 
another. The triumph of the evenly developed team has 
been complete, and amply illustrated in Harvard’s brill- 
iant successes and in Princeton's victory over Yale. Had 
Univ. of Penn.’s kicking department—by which I mean 
handling of opponents’ kicks as well as own punting— 
been even passably fair, instead of inexcusably poor, con- 
fidence in that attacking power might have been some- 
what justified by a better showing in the Chicago, and 
again, later, in the Harvard games. The same comment 
would perhaps be pertinent to the Cornell game, except 
that it séems hardly fair to look closely into the work of 
any team playing in driving snow and over the sea of 
mud and water which covered Franklin Field. — 


CONSIDERING THE CONDITIONS OF FIELD AND DAY, each - 


eleven played as near its best form as could be expected. 


_It was a slow game, made doubly trying to the players 


by the gid wind which blew down the field, and small 
wonder fumbling: changed possession of the ball so fre- 
quently. As I have said, however, there was ample op- 
portunity to judge the comparative merits of the teams. 


It was very loose football, as_might be expected, sharp — 


starting and prompt seizure of opportunities being, of 
course, our of all question. The runner who kept on his 
feet at all was lucky. On occasions when the play resolved 


itself into one of mere push, success was as apt to go to. 


one side as to the other. In plays, however, whére more 
of football knowing and skilful execution were possible, 
success much more frequently went to Univ. of Penn. 
Wherever the condition of the field at all permitted of it, 
‘Univ. of Penn. invariably got the “jump” on Cornell, 
and excelled her in the character, variety, and execution 
of plays. Though not having the actual figures before 
me, I should yet venture to say Univ. of Penn. must have 
made during the game three times as many yards rushing 
the ball as Cornell. 


the offensive Univ. of Penn.’s forwards were into the 


game more than Cornell's. At quarter, G. Young handled 
the ball the more cleanly, and was of the greater service 
in the back field. “He made ove costly blunder in not 
dropping on the ball that time near Pennsylvania’s goal- 
line, when there was some dispute as to its being in play, 
and Univ. of Penn. got it. Gardiner passed the ball poor- 
ly. and Overtield considerably increased the punting trou- 
bles of both Hare and Outland. In punting Cornell had 
considerably the better of.it (her kicking must have 
gained twice as many yards as did Univ, of Penn.’s), and 
in handling kicks showed more judgment and skill than 
Univ. of Penn. Cornell’s ends were not called upon for 
a great deal of work under Univ. of Penn's kicks. Hare, 
McCracken, Outland, and Coombs did the ground-gnining 
for Univ. of Penn., not forgetting a fifteen-yard end run 
by Carnett, and Lueder, Starbuck, and C. Young did the 
major portion of it for Cornell, with Reed and Sweetland 
showing prominently in the line. 

Cornell had the wind and storm on her back in the 
first half,and made the most of her opportunity, punt- 
ing repeatedly, and gaining ground because of Univ. of 
Penn.’s weakness already alluded to. When Cornell tried 
Univ. of Penn.’s line, she found the small and uneéertain 
gains not worth the outlay, so after a time in the first 
half she kicked almost invariably, Univ.of Penn tried 
to counterbalance the weakuess in kicking by rushing, 
and though her success was not continuous, it was fre- 
quent. It might perhaps have counterbalanced weak 
handling of kicks alone, but the added fumbling was too 
great a handicap. Having worked the ball along for a 
way, she was sure to lose it on a fumble, and to have 
Cornell kick it back. 3 


So IT CAME ABOUT that most of the play in the first 
half was in Penn.’s territory, or the middle of the field. 
There came a time,.after about twenty minutes of play, 
when one of_those kicks which had been allowed to 
bounce and. roll was fumbled by Penn., and straightway 
Cornell secured the ball on Penn.’s 5-yard line. G. Young’s 
failure to drop on the ball when it came back from the 
centre gave the ball to Penn., whose short low kick gave 
it to Cornell again on Penn.’s 20-yard line. Here Lueder 
and Starbuck made two of the cleanest gains Cornell 
scored in the game, and the ball was again on Penn.'s 
d-vard line, where Cornell lost it on downs. Hare punted 
low and straight into Cornell, and Sweetland fell on the 
ball for Cornell’s only touch-down. G. Young beauti- 
fully kicked a difficult goal. | 

Univ. of Penn. had the wind at her back in the second 
half, and proceeded to rush the ball down the field to Cor- 


nell’s twenty-yard line, from where Outland, by a pretty - 


end run, carried it for a touch-down and goal. Not many 
minutes later,when Cornell had been driven to her fifteen- 
yard line—a short punt was caught by Hedges,who made 
the second touch-down. For the balance of the half, pos- 
session of the ball kept almost constantly changing, Univ. 
of Penn. rushing, and Cornell kicking. And thus the 
gume ended, fittingly, a fumble giving Univ. of Penn. the 
ball on Cornell’s ten-yard line. 


UNIV, OF PENN.—CORNELL GAME, PHILADELPHIA, NOV, 24, 1898. 


Pennsylvania. Positions. Cornell. 
Gardiner. Quarter-back-...... ) Short 


Score—Penneylvania, 12; Cornell, 6. Touch-downs—Ontland, 

Hedges, Sweetland. Goals from touch-downs—Outland (2), G. Young. 
Referee—W. A. McClung, Lehigh. Umpire—P. J. Dashiel, An- 
napolis., Linesmen—Harrison of Pennsylvania, and Morrison of Cor- 
nell. Timer—W. H. Lewis, Harvard. Time of halves—35 minutes. 
Attendance—16,000. 
- Average weight—rush-line, Univ. of Penn., 182 lbs.; Cornell, 176 Ibs. 
Average weight—centre and guards, Univ. of Penn., 190 Ibs.; ‘Corneil, 
184 lbs. Average weight—three backs, Univ. of Penn., 166 ib:.; Cor- 
nell, 16S Ibs. Average weight—team, Univ. of Penn., 174 Ibs.; Cornell, 
lbs. Average age eleven—Univ., of Penn., 2134 years; Cornell, 2034 
years. 


The frightful condition of the field, the benumbing at- 
mosphere, and the storm combined to make it a day of 
utmost severity on the players, the hardest in my, recol- 
lection. Any individual error was excusable, and both 
teams are to be congratulated on their determined, plucky 
work under such conditions. Despite the strain to which 
the. tempers of the men must have been subjected, the 
game was Clean and the players sportsmanly from the be- 
gmning to the ending. Such a record on such a field re- 
flects great credit upon the elevens. Caspar WHITNEY. 


gton.—S8vo, Cloth, $4 00.—Harper & Brothers. 
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DEOEMBER 3, 1898, 


«A BAYARD.” 


Sucu honor won he by such simple art,— 
Only to be brave, and kind, and true ; 
So did the right; until his whole soul 

grew 

Wise, with that wisest wisdom of the heart. 

For his whole land he stood—not for a part, 
Nor to a party his high service due ; 
So builded ever better than they knew 

Who made their statecraft but a party’s 

chart. 

So led his country on that higher plane 


Of peace, that is the future of the world, | 


That Saxon freemen saw in him again, 
Where’er America her flag unfurled, 
Humanity, that marks the gentleman, 
And kinship claimed with this Ameri- 
can. F. J. 8: 


EMILIO AGUINALDO. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
HIS RESIDENCE AT 
Province oF Bucacan. 
tp Sunday, September 18, 1898. - 
WHEN I alighted from the train, which 

Jleives Manila at 6 o’clock A.M., I made 

straight for the palace for my appointed 

interview with Emilio Aguinaldo, elected 

President by the Filipinos. I was received 

with all possible courtesies by an Indian in- 

terpreter, and was told that Don Emilio was 
just dressing to receive me. After a half: 


hour’s more or less interesting conversa- 


tion with the interpreter Aguinaldo appear- 


ed om the scene, without any ceremonies, | 


and I was presented to him by his polite 
private secretary, who speaks English fluent- 
ly and pleasantly. Having exchanged the 
common Civilities of the day, a lively con- 
versation started, and I learned the follow- 
ing facts: 


Aguinaldo was born on the 22d day of | 


March, £869, at Cavité Viejo, and his educa- 
tion was such as the schools of the little 
country town were able to provide, and his 


life was spent in business to his twenty- 


fifth year, when he was elected Mayor of 
Cavite. On the 20th of August, 1896, the 
Governor of the province of Cavité reported 
to Mamila that everything was quiet in Ca- 
vité, and. no insurgents to be found any- 
where. Aguinaldo, on his way home on the 


day after, the 21st of August, 1896, heard | 


arrest on the charge of siding with the in- 
surrectionists. 


and waited for the arrival of the warrant. 
On the 22d a captain of the civil guard 
and two sergeants appeared to arrest him, 
and were promptly killed by Aguinaldo and 
his friends. This started the revolution. 


‘that a warrant had been issued for his own | 


| Instead of going home he | 
gathered twenty of his friends around him — 
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Americans are often misrepresented. ‘To- 
day there is a strong friendly current for us 
all over the country, and Aguinaldo hopes 
that not American protection but annexa- 
tion may be the fate of the Philippine 
Islands, and that there may be no more Fili- 
pinos but Americans. 
be possible to achieve this result immediately, 
but after a certain lapse of time, say two 
years; his heart is for an absolute Filipino 
government, without any foreign influences, 
but his better judgment, he says, favors an- 
nexation. So at least his private secretary 
-expressed himself, but he does not like to be 
referred to thus in his official quality. 

As an incident of interest, I will tell this 
in conclusion: Last Friday four Spanish 
prisoners, whom Aguinaldo has in his ser- 
vice, tried to poison him by putting arsenic 
in his food. They were caught in the act, 
and only escaped lynching through Agui- 
naldo’s prompt protection and pardon, This 
story practically ended our interview. Agui- 
naldo was kind enough to present me with 
his photograph and autograph, and gave me 
in charge of his private secretary, who took 
me to his own home and entertained me de- 
lightfully. Aguinaldo begged me to excuse 
him for not himself asking me to lunch, but 
explained that he was too poor to indulge in 
even so slight a hospitality, and asked me 
to accept his secretary’s invitation. 

When I left the place I noticed an im- 
mense crowd of peasants gathered in the 
court-yard and in front of the palace. My 
host explained to me that this was a daily 
occurrence, through the desire of the people 
to see their new president. 

W. A. HARPER, 


Captain and Quartermaster, 2d Brigade, 2d Division, 
8th Army Corps. ; 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.— MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ary cy colic, and isthe best remedy for diarrhaa, 


RAISED TO HEALTH. 

MoreE infants have been’ nourished’ with 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk than 
by all other so-called infant foods combined. 
Thousands of mothers testify to - its 
merit.—[ Adv.] 


FUNKIA OF JAPAN. 

On, the odd, gracefully confused, luxurious, and 
beaming flowers of Japanese Flora! and the perfumes, 
so strangely subtle, exhaled from their golden heart! 
W here is the fashionable lady, anxious for a rare es- 
sence, who did not dream of these perfumes scattered 
under too-distant climes? The subtle inventor, L. 
LEGRAND, of the “*Or1zA”’ Perfumery has just realized 
the problem in creating for your delicate taste the 
*KUNKIA OF JAPAN” perfumes, extracted from the 
exotic flower, and whose untold scent joins to an ex- 


* quisite the permeation of extreme fragrancy. 


Aguiaaldo asserts that before his arrest had | 


been ordered—that is, before the 21st of 


August, 1896—he never had even dreamed | 


about joining the insurgents; but in view of 
the unjust accusation he made up his mind 


to be one, and even to accept the leadership - 


of the movement to free his native country 
from Spanish tyranny and injustice. On the 
°6th of August the news of his adventure 
was over all the islands, and beacon lights 
on top of all the hills and mountains of the 
country gave proof that the Filipinos were 
ready to join Aguinaldo and accept him as a 
leader of the insurrection. 


On the Ist of | 


September, 1896, the first success of the Fili- | 
pinos was the taking of the little town of | 


Jmoz, with a few rifles and. 2000 rounds of 
ammunition, against thirty-seven Spanish 
civil guards. 

He gave the following three reasons for 
the Gutbreak of the insurreetion; 


1. The misdemeanor of the priests. (Span- | 


ish, of course.) 


2. Spanish laws giving all the liberties to 


Spanish subjects and restraining the Fili- 
pinos im every possible way. 

3. The occupation of civilian offices by 
Spanish officers instead of natives. 

Asian illustration of the first reason, he re- 
lated this story: 

A priest had an eye on the good-looking 
daughter of a native. He put himself in 


correspondence with the civil guards, whom | 


li bribed, and had the father of the girl ar- | 


rested on political charges. He then took 


possession of the girl, the house, and the for- - 


‘une Of her parents ; in other words, he had 
them confiscated, and divided the spoils with 
‘the civil guards. 


The prisoner was put on 


board of a transport and exiled to some Span- | 


ish island in the Atlantic. where he was put 
at hard labor, and where he,soon after died. 

Dactors, lawyers, educated men of all de- 
scriptions, even women, have been similarly 
dealt with, and Aguinaldo asserts that even 
ioW Spain holds over 8000 such prisoners. 
in revenge the insurgents have locked up 
«il the Spanish priests in the country, and 
wold them ready for exchange. _ Eight thou- 
anid prisoners, soldiers and priests, are kept 
’y the Filipinos today, scattered through 
“Wwenly-two provinces of the islands. 

On the 24th of December, 1897, a peace 


vas established between Aguinaldo and the | 


~}vcnish, undet the conditions that the priests 
“ave the country, that civil offices be given 
' the niatives, and that Aguinaldo should re- 
$800,000 and leave the country with 

Thy of his followers. Aguinalde got $400,- 
‘0 in Hong-kong, but the rest of the con- 
‘‘UonS were néver carried out, so the trouble 
‘arted again, until the Spanish-American 
ar broke out and Dewey took Cavité. 

lhe feelings of the insurgents towards the 


“i, 


—[Adv. 


BiTTeERS that benefit mind and body: ABBotTT’s—The 
ORIGINAL ANGOSTURA—Duild up wasted tissue,bright- 
uP inental, and make new men and women.— 
[ av. 


DR. SIEGERT’s ANGOSTURA BitTERS make health, 
rosy cheeks, and happiness.—[{ Adv. ] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 

To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off: the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al 
kali in it. | 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists: all sorts of people use it. 


acceptable 
than a 


is a most delightful pastime, Winter or 

doubly so by using a perfect camera. 
COS ARE PERFECT. Ask your dealer to 

show you the POCO, or write for a 


OCHESTER CAMERA & &U 
43 Elizabeth St., 


hester, Y. 


For a CHRISTMAS PRESENT what would be more 


He thinks it may not |. 


| Pencils 


4 


Black or Russet Ming Calf 


FARPTOW, 


1187 


su 


Black or Russet King Calf witha 
Doutile Seles : Eleck Wax Calf 


thing you can make or buy for a man who 


—/ 


Christmas 
Ladies, fin 
as table a Christmas present as any- 


MIXTURE | 


es. It is really a very attractive 


and permanently useful ornament—for the library—den---orstudent’s room. The 
cover is made to hold sponge (or apple), to keep the tobacco always moist and in 


ect smoking conditi 


very one knows how good Yale Mixture is. There 


is nothing better — it smokes cool, sweet, does not bite the tongue, and is fragrant 


and pleasant in the 


+ _ should en e Pi ing —as it is econornical ! 
Ladies buy this ‘ar (400 pipefuls in it) at any first-class Tobacco store for 
tural tobacco like “ Yale,” smoked 


$2.00. 400 cigars would cost $60.00. Pure, na 


in a pipe, is the best smoke of all, and never fails to satisfy! 


ake A Memo 
») When you need a pencil be sure) 
and get a Dixon. 


Dixon’s 


Every Owner of a Suburban Place needs 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
Published Weekly. $2 to Jan. J, 1900, 


Send for Samples. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 


American Graphite — 


over 700 styles; 30,000,000 made yearly. 
Acknowledged as best the world over. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. bid 


are made for every use mentionable— ) 


yy Prof. HARLEY PARKER. 


“Every one should read this little book.”— Athenaeum. 


+» 1013 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Caution.—The baying: public will please not 
found the genuine SOHMER 7) 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells—- 5 


s_O_H_M_E_R 
New York 
Warerooms 


THE CELEBRATED 
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“i \* to point out the value, as records, 
; of articles in the magazines, but 
the latest enterprise of ‘The 
Century’ throws into the 
shade everything that 
&’ has been done in the past. © 


The naval battles in the Spanish-American War are ¥ 

to be described by some of those who took part in wr) ' 

them. Sampscn, Schley, Evans, Taylor, Wainwright, 


a 


Sigsbee, and Hobson are the principal contributors 
to the series. Asan historical collection these papers 
ought to be invaluable. . . . Add to all these the 

REAR-ADMIRAL SAMPSON, immense resources of modern illustration.”’ 
Who describes the of the fleet —New York Tribune. art taken by the n, 


is now beginning a series of papers relating to the Spanish 
War that will rival even the famous papers in that ars 
on the Civil War. The series begins with 


CAPTAIN SIGSBEE’S 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE | 
OF THE “ MAINE.” 


The December (Christmas) number of THE CENTURY con- 
tains his account of the destruction of the ship in Havana har- 
bor, including much that isnew. Inthe same number begins 


7 | 
CAPTAIN SIGSBEE, LI EUT. HOBSON he STORY LIEUTENANT HOBSON, 

| ye. to be complete in three numbers of THE CeNTURY,— the 
only full and authoritative narrative of Lieut. Hobson’s 
thrilling adventures. in connection with the sinking of the 
Merrimac. This will be published in three parts: first, the 
origin of the plan and the preparations for its execution, 
down to the recall from the first attempt ; second, a thrilling 
account of the manceuver, the explosion of the collier, and 
the capture of the party by Admiral Cervera ; third, the in- 
teresting story of the captivity of the Merrimac survivors. 


Captain Sigsbee and Lieutenant Hobson 
Will Write for No Other Magazine. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF 
CERVERA’S FLEET 


ye Will be described by 
Rear-Admiral Sampson, 


CAPTAIN TAYLOR, Rear-Admiral Schley, | COMMODORE PHILIP, 
Ye. Captain Evans, Captain Taylor, | 
Lieut.-Com. Wainwright. 


GENERAL NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Will be described by 
Captain A. T. Mahan, Captain Crown= 
inshield, and others. 


“THE WORK OF THE ARMY,” | 
By GENERAL WHEELER 


and others, will be announced later. 


This series is only one of a great number of striking features which THE 
CENTURY will print in the new volume just beginning. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS "sins year's sab 


cember (Christmas) number—the most brilliant Christmas number ever 
7 | issued — will receive a copy of the November number free, and so begin 

CAPTAIN EVANS, the volume and all the serials, if they will mention this paper on sub- LIEUT.-COM. WAINWRIGHT, 
Who describes the es taken j in'tee Santiago scribing. Remit $4.00 by check, money-order, or express-order to Who presents the picturesque operations of the 
Gloucester. 


y 


| a THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


“We have often had occasion 
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THE WEST INDIES. 
[Spectat Corresponvence ov Harper’s WEERLY.”] 
WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH JAMAICA? 


Iv is very hard to say. Nobody who has written about | 


- Jamaica tells us. . No commission has ever been able 
to find out. Every one is ready to deplore in general 
terms the prevailing ‘‘ depression,” but not a soul will 


specify a reasonable cause for woe. They complain of . 


‘‘neglect” by England and of the stupidity of the local 
government, and ask for impossible privileges from the 
one and seek an impossible perfection in the other. As 
a matter of fact, no colony has received, in proportion to 
what it has given, so much as Jamaica from the mother- 
country, while its records are dignified by the names of as 
many able and successful Governors as any other depend- 
ency of Britain can show. What class is it that ig suf- 
fering? Not the black agricultural population. This 
idland is their paradise. Nor the*wage-earning blacks. 
They are admittedly a prosperous and contented class. 
Nor is it the sma]l commercial community, nor the large 
trailers, for every one acknowledges, and trade returns af- 
firm it, that business is thriving. Is it, then, the large 
white estate-owners who are in such distress? Assuredly 
not, for their exports are this year as high as they were 
fifteen years ago. | 
The trouble, I am myself inclined to think, is mainly 
sentimental. Jamaica has kept on repeating to the world 
for years that England ‘‘ neglects” her, England has got 
tired of being grumbled at without reason, and English- 
men have given up coming out here. : 
There is not much in the history of Jamaica to com- 
mend it to British sympathy, or to invite popular affection. 
Of course it is easy enough for a special advocate to ap- 
peal to sentiment and ‘‘romanticism” by calling up the 
pictures.of the aged Columbus’s triumph and suffering ; 
of Port Royal crowded with the victorious fleets of Penn, 
Venables, Camperdown, and Jarvis, and their French and 
Spanish prizes. Nor is it difficult to arouse admiration for 
the natural charms of so exquisitely beautiful an island 
—tlie ‘‘summer isle of Eden in its purple sphere of sea.” 
But when the sentimentalist has said all this and more, 
what does it all amount to, and when laid side by side with 
the lurid realities of Jamaican history, how the colors in his 
rosy pictures sicken and pale! In the records of the Gem 
of the Antilles, though glittering at times with guilty 
gold, and sumptuously illuminated with the trophies and 
triumphs of piratical atrocities, are records of blood and 
fire, of human wickedness and natural catastrophe... 
English history connects not only the glories of Rodney 
with Jamaica, but also the reverses of Benbow. Popular 
knowledge ‘‘ at home” does not extend so far as the beau- 
ties and resources of this wonderful island, but only to its 
misfortunes and its troubles with slaves. Tradition pre- 
serves nothing much to its credit, but the stories of Paul 
Jonés and Three-tingered Jack, of‘ wicked Mrs. Palmer 
and the hunting of maroons with blood-hounds, are vague- 
ly current as Jamaican legends, more or less authentic. 
But though not bound to the ‘‘mother-country ”’--a 


‘phrase pathetically inappropriate to a colony that has 


only one European in it to every hundred and odd colored 
inhabitants—by any ties that call forth affectionate admi- 
ration, Jamaica has a claim upon England for its com- 
. passion and its special protection. None of our colonies 
has been struck so hard and so often by the “‘ slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,” nor more undeservedly. 
-*In 1834 slavery was abolished ‘‘ by act of Parliament,” 
ahd widespread ruin enveloped Jamaica. The six mill- 
ions sterling paid to the slave-owners, many of them liv- 
ing in princely style, as compensation for the destruction 
of their slave property and total loss of income, only ac- 
centuated the misery. : 

In times of prosperity money had been easily bor- 
rewed and the interest as easily paid, but now ruin 
overshadowed the planters, the borrowed capital had to 
be repaid, mortgages cleared, and very -little of the six 
millions remained with those for whose benefit it 
had been voted, for it only sufficed to meet the liabilities 
incurred in the earlier days of improvident luxury. Im- 


menge estates lapsed into waste-land—‘‘ ruinate,” as the 


thetic technical term is—and wild vegetation re-entered 
into possession of the broad acres which a century of 
slave labor had conquered from it. It had been hoped 
that the freed negro would continue to work, but un- 
fortunately the ‘‘ nobility” which other races see in 
‘‘ work for work’s sake ” does not come within the scope 
of negro vision: He only works for others under com- 
pulsion. ' So, having obtained his freedom, he squatted 
on his late master’s estate and was idle. Food was in 
abundance around him, and he needed little more. «And 
so itis to-day. The curse of a great nomadic negro pop- 
ulation refusing to undertake regular agricultural labor 
lies like a black cloud-blight upon the beautiful island, 
“nd until that curse is raised by strong and well-enforced 
vVagrancy acts the prosperity which ‘is Jamaica’s natural 


right is impossible. The population to-day is about . 


800,000, and out of these only one in a hundred is white. 
Five hundred thousand are pure blacks, and in some in- 
land districts they are, at this very nap morally retro- 
grading towards aboriginal savagery. ‘The obeah - man 
is a power in the land, and voudooism a religion. Matri- 
mony as an institution has been abandoned, nearly every 
black being of ‘ illegitimate” birth, and except that he 
has acquired some of the ‘‘ peculiarities of civilization,” 
the freed negro is to-day very little better than the Afri- 
ean of the Congo. : 

Without abundant manual labor agriculture (the basis 
of West-Indian prosperity) is impossible. In the smaller 
islands of Trinidad and in Demerara, the planters made 
good the devastation that followed the hurricane of 
emancipation by importing abundant coolie labor from 
India. But in Jamaica many of the best of the sugar- 
estates have reverted so far into wilderness as to make 
the cost of their recovery equal to that of breaking 
new ground altogether. For close upon the heels of 
emancipation came free trade, and Jamaica sugar, hitherto 
protected by the duties on the foreign product, received 
a second blow while staggering under the first; and almost 
Simultaneously with free trade, beet-root sugar appeared 
upon the scene. Combination might have saved the situ- 
atinn, but the opportunity was allowed to go by; and now, 
without substantial practical assistance from Great Brit- 
ain, either in the donation of differential duties, state- 
aided coolie immigration, or some other violation of Brit- 
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FEAST GIVEN BY THE TOWN OF FERNANDO TO AGUINALDO, WHO IS SEEN IN THE WINDOW 
BETWEEN TWO AMERICAN LADIES. 
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ish trade principles and ‘‘ political economy,” coalition 
upon such a scale as to make the sugar industry of the 
island what it ought to be seems to have slipped ‘‘ out of 
the question.” 

But patting sugar on one side, what is the matter with 
Jamaica? As a matter of fact, very little; and. Dr. Mor- 
ris, the leading authority on the British West Indies, wrote, 
only last year, ‘* Notwithstanding the immense depression 
in the value of its staple products, and in spite of the series 
of economic changes of exe eptional sev erity through which 
it hus passed, Jamaica is still in acomp: aratively prosperous 

condition as compared with 100 years ago.” If anything is 
the matter with the island, it is the lack in late years of fresh 
English blood and the steady increase of the ‘colored 
whites.” The *‘ Jamaican” is of a listless and spiritless dis- 
position as compared with the pure- bred Englishman, and 
written large all over this magnificent colony is the fact 
that energy is wanting. Given-some large scheme for en- 
couraging the class of men who go so readily to Canada, 
the Cape, ér Ceylon, I believe Jamaica would forge ahead 
again and the palmy days of slavery return. But with 
free labor, as 1 have said, the negro will not, and very 
naturally, do more manu: ul labor than he need. More- 
over, there is the rampant evil of a very large vagrant 
class, who wander about the island, doing no sort of work 
Whatever, but subsisting by theft from the plantations 
of the industrious. And in addition there has to be taken 
into consideration the fact that some 80,000 black men 
are smal land-owners, and theréfore unwilling to absent 
themselves from their own holdings in order to perform 
for others’ crops the operations of sowing, transplanting, 
or-picking just at the critical times when their own little 
crops. require precisely the same attention. Now these 
three causes combine to reduce the amount of labor 
available for the Jarger estates. But.in spite of all this, 
there is no complaint among white planters as to the 
scarcity of hands, and if an effective vagrancy act were 
passed, compelling the vagabond to earn his living, there 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


would, with the imported coolies from India, be always 
an abundance of labor. 

Given, therefore, sufficient labor and a prodigious fer- 
tility of soil, there is no reason whatever why, with English 
and American energy and enterprise, we should hear in 
the future any more about ‘‘the matter with Jamaica.” 


Meanwhile there are many openings for the investment of 


capital, and if the misconception as to Jamaica’s ‘‘ bank- 
ruptcy” could be corrected, there is no reason why this 
exquisite isl: nd should not become in a very few years 
the winter h« ne of thousands of Americans and English, 
a pleasure resort of exceptioual popularity, and a perpet- 
ual gold-mine to the investors in Jamaica. , 


A NERVY CORRESPONDENT. 


Tue readers of HARPER’s WEEKLY who have been fol- 
lowing the accounts of the campaign in the Philippines 
as contributed by our special war correspondents may be 
interested in this description of the methods adopted by 
one of them, Mr. John F. Bass, to secure the first and best 
news for this journal. It is a quotation from a letter 
written by General Hale, U. 8. V., formerly Colonel of the 


: First Colorado Regiment, to Governor Adams of Colorado, 


giving a summary of tlie work of the troops of that State 
in the operations against Manila: 
‘‘Several of the correspondents followed the attack 


_ quite closely, but the only one, so far as I know, who was 


actually in the first line of the assault, at least in our 
brigade, was Mr. Bass of HARPER'S WEEKLY, who was 
very enterpzising and nervy, accompanying us on the 
first firing-line, and taking snap-shots with: his kodak— 
‘on the run,’ so to speak.* In fact, he became so enthusi- 
astic after we forded the river and were advancing by 
alternate rushes up the beach, that he, in company with 
Major Bell of the Information Department, unconsciously 
na 4 in front of our firing- line, and I had to order them 
ac 
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JOHN F. BASS, 


Special Correspondent of Hanrer’s Werkiy” in the Philippines. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ze The boy or girl seeking opportunities 
cas | to achieve honorable success in life 
al will find much that is suggestive, in- 
 spiring and helpful in the articles by 
“as successful men and women written 
ans for the 1899 volume of 


AY Am, 


Pints to the Ambitious 


The Youth’ S 


~Compani On JAMES BRYCE. 


Wy, 

‘SZ | dey following five contributions to. the new volume serve to indicate the - 
rie character and value of The Companion from week to week. They are 
== but a handful out of more than 200 articles and stories by the most dis- 
av tinguished of living writers to appear in the 52 issues of 1899. 

s" », Hints on Reading, Rt. Hon. James Bryce,M P.. Art Students in New York, G. W. Breck. 
The Boy with a Voice, Editor and Contributors, James Payn. 
we - Opportunities for Young Explorers, Sir Clements Markham. 

Ta welv r ul ettl 

OF FR Holiday Ni this ane of the delightful of Christmas or New Year 4 
ry 4 | £00 F oR i 8 99 Illastrated Announcement and Sample Copies sent on request. DC178 
0X9 The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Financial 


i @etters Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 

f to Kurope and South Africa. 

oO Commercial and T ravellers’ 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKs, No. 59 WALL STREET. | 


| Booklet sent on request 


IELICACY 
Minced chicken. highly |f 
seasoned with Mexican 


Splces,and wrapped in corn 
husks. Unique, delightful |i 
Al grocers,or % pound can | 
mailed for 16cin stamps 


ARMOUR JACKING co. 
TMENT 


Te mo. U.8.A. 


placed i it at the apex of all. 


A MOST VALUABLE AND 
SUITABLE PRESENT. THE 
INESTIMABLE BLESSING 
OF SIGHT. AVOID SPEC- | Established 
TACLES, HEADACHE AND | 50 years 
SURGICAL OPERATION. 
READ ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE EYE. ~~ 
PAMPHLET MAILED FREE. 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, Cushion. 
239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Tremparent as ‘crystal. The 
4; cleansing properties and absolute 
~~ purity, as well as the refined and deli- 
RY cate perfume of this toilet soap, have 


BY MAIL 


UNIVERSALLY. SAMPLE CAKE 15 CENTS. 


The Ideal sight 
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Billiard, . 


APL 25%" 1893. 


Elastic- 
Ribbed 
UNION 
UITS 


fitting like a glove. 
but softly and with- 
out pressure. No 
buttons down the 


With ne 
other kind of under- 
wear can ladies ob- 
tain such perfect fit 
for dresses or wear 
comfortably so 
amall a corset. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, wo.» 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. Address Dept. 7. 
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pay & po- 
sitions through 


UCATIO 


instruction 


Buildings erected ex- 


for this pur- 
pressly at 


coat 0 


Courses of 


Surveyin Piumbing ; Meta 
Pattern Draftin 
hand; English ranches. 


S2AMONTH Graduates. 


specting ; Bookkeeping ; Short- 


Cireular FREE. State subject you wish to atudy- 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 1159, Scranton, Pa., U. S. Ae 


Pool, Bagatelle Tables. 
All Supplies—Repairing. 


105 East 9th Street, New York City. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE 


thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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LITHIA 
WATER 
Nerve Tonic 
Anti- 
= Dyspeptic, 


Hu nter McCuire, M.D., LL.D., President and Professor of Clinical Surgery, — 


University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., says: | 


Tt? has very marked adaptation in diseases of 
. BUFFALO LITHIA WATER the Digestive oreener In that condition espe- 
. cially known as Nervous Dyspepsia, frequently caused by over mental labor, it will be found 
highly efficacioffs. It has never failed me as a powerful nerve tonic when I have prescribed 
>it as such, producing a decided calming effect in men and women whose broken down 
nervous system had kept them in perpetual motion, who could not sleep and who could not rest. 
I sometimes think it must contain hypophosphites of lime and soda, It acts as that 
compound does—as a tonic and alterative.’’ | : . 


Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, ¢/ Selmore, President and Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases 
L of Women and Children in the Baltimore Medical College, formerly Professor of Practical 
Medicine, ete.: 

‘6 1 is an admirable general tonic and restora- 

BU FF, ALO LITHIA WATER tive, increasing the appetite, promoting 

digestion, and invigorating the general health. It is powerfully anti-acid and 

especially efficacious in acid dyspepsia. It is strongly commended to a very large class 

of sufferers by a peculiar power as a nerve tonic and exhilarant, which makes it exceed- 

ingly valuable where there is nothing to contra-indicate its use, in all cases where nervous 
depression is a symptom,’’ 


Dr. J. Allison Hodges, /70/essor of Anatomy and Clinical Professor of Nervous 
and Mental Diseases, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va. 


66 ossesses decided nerve tonic and restorative 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER properties, and is an efficient remedy in a wide 
range of Nervous Disorders. In all of the many cases of Nervous Indigestion and 

Neurasthenia in which I have prescribed it, it has proved highly beneficial. 
‘* | would especially mention the ease of a sufferer from Nervous Indigestion, who after 


visiting most of the noted health pare. both in this country and Europe, without material 
benefit from any, received decided and permanent benefit from this water.’’ 


BUFF L WATER is sold by Druggists and Grocers generally.. It is an un- 
ALO ITHIA doubted, positive remedy for many of the most serious and 
most common ills that afflict mankind. An illustrated book can be procured on request, containing the testimony 
of the most famous physicians of this country and Europe, as to the wonderful power of BuFFALo LirHta WATER 
in Geut, Rheumatism, Bright's Disease, Gravel, Indigestion, Nervous Dysp+ psia. Nervous 
‘Exhaustion, Malaria, Aleoholism, Eczema and Blood Disorders, Diseases of Women, etc. 
Send for the book and judge for yourself. Address 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 
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327 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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trated from Photographs. Crown 
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Spencerian Pens 
New Series No. 37. | | 
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| cut Edges and Gilt Top, bound 
CC 


and paper label. Only 100 copies 
printed, of which 50 are for sale. 


| ~ lameness ‘* Picturesque Sicily,” can 


big as is for inserting a pointed instrument to eject the 
Pen Irom the holder, and to prevent the ink from flow- 
the pen and the fingers. 1 
on receipt of ret 
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Electrical Novelties will snake a useful Christmas present and 


By WILLIAM AGNEW PaTON. Illus- | 


Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. Zai- 
tion de Luxe on special paper, Un- | 


in Gray Paper with Cloth back : 


| 


pronounced | 
one of the most acceptable of recent books of | 


Spencerian Pen Company 


Broome Street, New York. "HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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Europe offers nothing finer, no more desirable 
§ contents or handsomer bottle, than is found in 


LIQUEURS 


An American product that excels : 
all foreign makes in true excel- 
lence, purity and healthfulness. 
Connoisseurs admit its superiority. 

Has no equal in perfect distillation, 

fruity flavor, deliciousness. 


Digestive, Nutritive, Sedative. 


UEURS makes an ele- 
gant Christmas Gift. If your dealer 


i f 
Tilustrated. Boo let and 
Eagle Liqueur Distilleries, 
Rheinstrom Bros., Distillers and Exporters, 


933-955 Martin St. and 934-954 E. Front St., 


Highest Established 
Cincianati, Ohio. 1878. 


TWE GEST WOME! GAME 
sre 
Kodak Days 


ANISETTE 
CVRACAO™ 


THE ROYAL GAME OF INDIA. i, aww 


No household complete, | [| 
No home happy without it. 2 


No Parlor Table Game has ever been published | 
which has had so great a sale. For twenty yearsthe . 
best families have had it in their homes, and so en- | 
joyed it that now it is always called for when the 
question arises, ‘* What shall we play ?”’ 

Sold by all leading Book, Stationery, Toy, and De- 
partment Stores. Postpaid, by 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 
390 Broadway, N. Y. 


7,000 Guns in Stock 


WE SELL GuNs of every reputable 
American and foreign make, and 
give wholesale prices to everybody. 
We carry in stock 


Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 
amounting toa quarter of a million 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 
of the poorest sportsman and an- 
gler. Write for prices, or ask us to 
send you our Sporting Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and sell over 


1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 
Ask us to send you our price card 
of hand and machine loaded shells. 
We have 


The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 


We make guns, re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 
the owner, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

Originators of ll to 120 Michigan Ave, 
the Catalogue Business cor. Madison St. ,Chicago 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING 


The long evenings of Christmas- 
tide are made doubly delightful by 
taking flash-light pictures of one’s 
friends, 


Picture taking by daylight or 
flash-light is easy with a Kodak. 


Kodaks $5.00 to ‘$35.00. 


Catabgues free of dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN. KODAK CO, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Blakemore 
Whiskey" 


NOTHING BETTER 
MADE OR SOLD. 


Matured in wood and 
bottled in bond under Gov- 
ernmental Supervision. 


‘Jf your dealer “hasn't 
it, send us TWELVE 
DOLLARS, and we will 


4 have sent to your address 
Are You Interested in Electricity ? case containing 


Do you intend experimenting with Electricity? One of my 


Freibere & Workum, 


Cincinnati, O. | 


also delight the young. We are headquarters for Electrical 
Novelties, Experimental Appatatus, and Electrical Supplies of 
all kinds. Send-ec. stamp for catalogue. 

MUELLER ELEC, CO. (Dept. A), 713-715 Burling St., Chicage. 
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1899 Calendar. 


A handsome 1899 Calendar, in colors, 1s being issued 
by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. This calendar 
has thirteen printings and is made by the patent transparency | 
process, producing a beautiful color effect, especially when 
hung in the light. 

Design embraces a government mail pouch suspended . 
from a mail crane, finished with a pleasing color sketch at 
bottom of hanger. Size of calendar, 14x 20 inches. | 

Sent to any address on receipt of eight cents in postage. 
Ready for distribution December 15th. To insure getting a 
copy send in your order now to 


A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, oO. 
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